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Amonc the literary pursuits which 
engage the attention of mankind, there 
is scarcely any species more instrac- 
tive than that which traces the march 
of intelectual energy from obscurity 
to eminence. It records the progress 
of perseverance in surmounting diffi- 
culties ; embodies the virtues by which 
individuals have been distinguished ; 
and holds out both invitation and ‘en-' 
couragement to ‘those who are climb- 
ing the steep ascent to imperishable 
honeurs. The statesman, the warrior, 
and the man of science, claim, from 
their fellow-mortals, R, caMpmt of 
praise ; and the pen of t iogtapher 
is rarely’ backward to transmit their 
names and actions to posterity." © | 
But while these, and characters such 
as these, arrest our attention, and com-' 
mand our esteem, we must ‘not forget, 
that the man who devotes his tim» to 
the cultivationof literature, mounts 
into a still higher region, and expa- 


he, therefore, brings the result of his 
speculations to the law and to the tes- 
timony, and by this important test 
learns to distinguish the dross from 
the pure ore, and thus makes himself 
acquainted with the intrinsic value of 
his laborious researches. By appeal- 
ing to revelation, he is taught to enter 
an anseen world, to penetrate beyond 
thie grave,to gather indubitable assur- 
ance of an hereafter, and to perceive 
the majesty of a soul” possessed — of 
tek in Ited light that we 

It is isexa any, 
called: upon to survey tho pags tg 
po ogee He comes be 













of August 1940, 
Feeses webiniok? wide 
hosier of this place ; but 


tiates at large in the vast empire of) gagédin 


the intellectual world: . He ‘traces the’) 


operations of the mind: throagh? the’ 
diversified labyrinths of its excursions, 
conneets abstraction with fact, and 
combines, in new associations, the 
harmonious agreement of ideas. 

In the more elevated ranks of this 
class, stands that man, who endeavours 
to improve the morals of his contem-1 
poraries, by directing them to survey 
the excellence of virtue, and stimulat- 
ing them to the possession of this 
noble acquisition. The mere moralist, 
however, unaided by the light of reve- 
lation, can have but contracted views 
of that boundless ocean of realities on 
which his mind’is afloat. He-sees the 
vast expanse immeasurably diffased 
on all sides'around him, but he navi- 
gates the hoary deep without a sun to 
enlighten him, or a polar star to direct 
his course.» . 

Of these ithportant traths, the pious: 
and intelligent divine is well aware ; 
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fore ‘resolved, as’ far as 
extended, that his son‘ 
remain destitute of: this potent 
acquisition. To this he was the more’ 
poverfully: stimiulated, from observing 
in bis son as ilection for 
learning. To cherish this disposition, 
young Robinson was sent, at a very 
early age, toa neighbouring grammar- 
school, then kept by the Rev. Mr. At-’ 
kinson, under whose tuition he re- 
mained until he was qualified for col’ 
lege 4 

“AWhile continuitig with Mr. Atkinson, 
he evinced so strong a propensity for 
improvement, and nrade each raph ad- 
vances in his attainments, as to attract 
the notice and esteem of his master, 
who did not ies 7 predict his 
future eminence. a ene pupil’ 
was not: insensible of th favourable 
opinion, and he expressed bis grati- 
tude by — — that he 
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might deserve the honour with which 
he had been so unexpectedly compli- 


mented.” 

Having attained his fourteenth year, 
he was taken from school to be appren- 
ticed to some trade; but ta this mode 
of life, in all its forms, his disinclina- 
tion was so decided, that his father 
abandoned the intention, and he was 

iain sent to school. Here he found 
himself in his proper element, and the 
height of his ambition was, that he 
might find his way to one of our 
famous universities. With this design 
his father was made acquainted; but 
as the period of his probable remcval 
drew near, some serious obstacles 
ardse respecting the means of defray- 
ing ‘the expense of a college educa- 

on. 


The governors of the school, on 
liaring this, and being willing to fur- 
ther his views, generously offered him 
pide i rleage itions, gy se 

S per annum. t 

the additional etnasa was beyond 
the father’s means, and it.is probable 
that all his hopes would have been 
blasted, if the governors had not aug- 
A cee Mh 
] granting hi e privilege 
of a ae exhibition: 

All obstacles being now removed, 
pr ans were made for his depar- 

, and he was admitted as a sizar 
of College, Cambridge. The 
en his going to college was soon 

rculated. oky apy his native town ; 
and becoming for a time, among his 
acquaintances, the subject of general 
conversation, it gave rise to the follow- 
po anecdote, which ought not to be 


tted. 
Not long before his departure, a 
shoemaker, who lived in the town, 
meeting him accidentally, inquired if 


lie was going to be a parson. On 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
observed, “‘ Then I hope, sir, you will 
study your bible, that you may be 
enabled to feed the flock of Christ with 
spiritual food.” This friendly and 
solema admonition. was followed by 
an offer to lend him some books on 
practical subjects. The books, ac- 
cepted with gratitude, were perused 
with advantage ; and the circumstance 
altogether, was not without its influ- 
ence on his future life. 

In the month of October, 1768, Mr. 
Robinson repaired to Cambridge, and 
took ap his residence in Trinity col- 


flege. Here his conduct was exem- 
plary; he scrupulously attended to all 
}the duties of his station, and soon 
acquired the reputation of having 
made great proficiency as a scholar. 

Bat although his conduct was de- 
corous, and every way becoming his 
station, and even formed a contrast 
with the manners of those around him, 
his religious views were somewhat 
obscure and indistinct; nor had they 
acquired that consistency and stability, 
for which he was afterwards distin- 
gnished. 

Having been at college about a year, 
he happened one day to meet with the 
celebrated dialogue of Mr. Harvey, 
between Theron and Aspasio. This 
work he perused with much attention, 
and its contents so deeply affected his 
mind, that he became convinced sal- 
vation was only attainable by the 
mercy of God through Jesus Christ. 
From this he was led to examine the 
sacred writings with devout attention, 
to pray for the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, to spend every sabbath in the 
duties of them ag and in earnestly 
seeking a spiritual acquaintance with 
God, The evenings of this sacred 
day he spent with some pious friends 
in a garret, which served them as a 
chapel; and here they presented their 
petitions to the throne of grace, that 
they might be prepared, by their stu- 
dies, to become the honoured imstru- 
ments of setting forth the divine glory. 
A portion of the Greek Testament was 
generally read, and commented on, 
and the evenings eoncluded with con- 
versation on religious cs. 

In his public a oman Mr, Robin- 
son preserved the same uniform con- 
sistency of deportment. Indelieate 
and unbecoming expressions rarely 
failed to draw from him some marks 
of disapprobation, and not unfre- 

'y a well-timed eensare. This 

w upon him the honourable stigma 

of being ‘‘ righteous overmuch ;” and, 

“his holiness,” and “ the pope,” were 

epithets by whieh he was occasionally 

distinguished. His principles had, 

however, acquired a stability which 

the sneer of sarcasm was unable to 
shake. 

Although Mr. Robinson confined his 
pursuits chiefly to mathematical and 
classical stadies, he did not neglect to 
read works on divinity, among whieh 
those of President Edwards, of New 





England, claimed his chief attention, 
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and from the perasal of them he de- 
rived considerable benefit. ' 

In April, 1771, he was chosen a 

scholar of Trinity college, and in the 
December following, gained the 
second of Dr. Hooper’s prizes for 
English declamation. In the senate- 
house he stood seventh, on which occa- 
sion bishop Tomline was his competi- 
tor. Bat this circumstance, instead 
of creating envy, gained. for him the 
friendship of that afterwards worth 
prelate; who, from that time forward, 
cherished for his talents a high degree 
of respect. 
In October, 1772, he was elected 
fellow of Trinity college in a very 
flattering manner; and in 1773, he 
gained the second of the middle bache- 
lor’s prizes, for the best Latin essay. 
On occasion, bis tator, Dr. Postie- 
thwaite, declared, that, among the na- 
merous pupils committed to his care, 
he did not remember one who excelled 
him as a general scholar. 

Having gained a fellowship much 
earlier than it was usually obtained, 
he was sent for immeiately on his 
election, by bishop Hiacheliff, who, 
congratulating him on the event, endea- 
voured to prevail upou kim to take up 
his residence in the college. “‘ You 
have now,” said his lordship, “‘a much 
brighter prospect in life, than what I 
had when at your age. Come among 
us, and it shall be my aim to recom- 
mend you to some nobleman ;—you 
may thus attain to an eminent station 
in the church.” Mr. R. was not in- 
sensible to the pecuniary advantages 
of this generous offer, but after deli- 
berately weighing it in all its branches, 
he, with snitable thanks for the favour 
intended him, begged leave to de- 
cline it. 

Of the high estimation in which he 
was held by his fellow-students, the 
following fact gives ample evidence. 
Daring the time of his under uate- 
ship, an attémpt was made to set 
aside subscriptions to the thirty-nine 
articles, and a petition for this pur- 
pose was handed round the university 
for signatures. In his own college, 
the inquiry was, “has Robinson signed 
it?” and when it was found that he 
had declined, the students refused to 
give their names. To induce him to 
alter his resolution, he was waited 
upon in form ; and, among other argu- 
ments, it was urged, “‘ If you will give 
your name, all the others will follew 





yourexample.” But eyery effert was 
used in vain, for nothing could lead 
him to alter his prior determination. 
- A a fame oe he had reeves 
8 first degree, he was inted to 
the curacies of Wicham and Wichford, 
two small parishes within about four- 
teen miles eof Cambridge. In these 
places he preached twice on the Sun- 
day, and once in the week. In addi- 
tion to this, he visited from house to 
house, to enferce in private, those 
truths which he delivered in public 
from his pulpits. These exertions 
soon attracted general attention, not 
only in his own parishes, but among 
the inhabitants in the neighbourin 
districts. In consequence of this, his 
church was speedily so crowded with 
hearers, that additional forms were 
placed in the aisles for their accommo- 
dation. His discourses were chi 
addressed to the consciences of 
numerous hearers in a solemn and 
affectionate manner, and to m 
among them his ministry was muc 
blessed. 
Consonant with the experimental and 
practical tendency of his pot 4 
are the following observations e 
by him, to a man who desired to be 
admitted to the holy communion. “ Do 
you cordially grieve on account of 
sin? Do you depend simply on Christ? 
Are you fully resolved to serve the 
Lord in holiness?” On being answered 
in the affirmative, he added, “Then 
come, and may God be with you.” 
Continuing to draw crowded audi- 
ences to his church, it was not jong 
before Mr. Robinson had to encounter 
a formidable opposition from ns 
who sagaciously discovered that he 
was tinctured with Methodism, This 
is, at all times, a serious ch , but 
it was then a crime of almost inexpi- 
able turpitude. The report gained 
ground; and his former tutor, Dr. Pos- 
tlethwaite, half believing the charge to 
be true, became armed for the safety 
of the church, and for the honour of 
his own and of his pupil’s reputa- 
tion. He accordingly sent for Mr. R. 
and, assuming the charge as founded 
on fact, seriously admonished him to 
avoid every thing that should merit this 
dishonourable epithet. On being asked 
to explain what it was in his (Mr. 
R.’s) conduct that had given so mach 
offence, the worthy tutor informed 
him, “that he had impressed upon the 
minds of his people, the necessity of 
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attending to the doctrines. delivered, 
as they would have togive an account 
at the day of judgment of their treat- 
mentofthem.” Tothis Mr. R. replied: 
—-“‘If this be a prominent feature of 
Methodism, the prophets, apostles, and 
even Christ himse!f, must doubtless be 
classed under that order.” 

Among the methodistical crimes of 
Mr. Robinson, one was, that of having 
introduced hymns into his churches, 
instead of the compositions of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. At this the vicar 
of Wichford, during Mr. R.’s tem- 
porary absence, took the alarm, and 

gan a controversy which created a 
ferment, that the latter thought likely 
to\prevent his usefulness. He, there- 
fore, prepared to take his departure 
from a place in which he had been 
preaching about two years. No sooner 
was his resolution known, than three 
caracies were immediately offered for 
his.acceptance, by men in power, who 
knew his zeal, piety, and talents, and 
were well aware how much these ex- 
cellencies were wanted in the Esta- 
blishment. One of these, in the gift 
of Mr. Haines, was at Leicester, which 
his friend, Dr. Stevens, then a fellow 
of Trinity college, used every endea- 
vous to procure for him, and strenu- 
ously urged him to accept. 

This offer Mr. R., for some time, 
resolutely refused, from the following 
circumstance. Happening to pass 
through Leicester, during the heat of 
a contested: election, he, was so dis- 
gusted with the scenes which he wit- 
nessed, that he mentally prayed to 
God he might never have his lot cast 
in this city. His friend, however, 
urged the wickedness of the people 
asa reason why he should endeavour 
to reclaim them, and that. where he 
was most wanted was the station of 
duty. 

Overcome by the importunity and 
arguments of his friend, Mr. R. at 
length reluctantly consented, but ac- 
companied his compliance with this 
remark, that he was persuaded he 
should be dismissed within three 
months. | It is to be lamented that the 
character of Leicester, at this time, 
gave a melancholy sanction to this 
prediction. The higher orders were 
devoted to feasting, frivolity, and 
amusements, and’ the: lower classes 
were sunk in sensuality. The little 
piety which the city contained, was 
among the dissenters, aud even here 





its -prevalence was not remarkably 
conspicuous. 

Mr. R. baving aceepted the offer of 
the curacy, reached Leicester on a 
Saturday, and the next morning en- 
tered on the duties of his office, by 
preaching at St. Martin’s church. His 
fame having arrived before him, public 
expectation was strongly excited.— 
The pious few were highly delighted 
with his discourse, but many others 
were greatly offended, and hesitated 
not to avow their disapprobation. 
Among the latter, were two gentlemen 
belonging to the corporation, who, 
though much displeased with his doc- 
trines, signified their willingness to 
bear with him, from a persuasion that, 
from his bodily appearance, he would 
not Jong be an inhabitant of time. It, 
however, so happened that they were 
both first called to give an account of 
their stewardship; and it is pleasing 
to add, that, before their death, their 
animosity against Mr. R. had so far 
subsided, that they spoke of him with 
much respect. 

On Mr. R. coming to Leicester, it 
was intimated by his friends, that, in 
a Mr. L. he would find a sturdy foe, 
and under these impressions he en- 
tered-on his dutics. Mr. L. was among 
his first hearers; but,'on baving an 
interview, his fears were dissipated, 
and he afterwards found him to be a 
sincere friend. On their first meeting, 
Mr. R. observed, ‘I suppose, sir, the 
good people of St. Martin’s begin to 
think they have a singular sort of man 
among them?”  “ Indeed,’’ replied 
Mr. L, “they do: the ladies feel more 
difficulty in going from their prayers 
to the card-table, than they did for- 
merly. It is time we bad something 
new ; the humdrum has continued long 
enough.” 

In 1774 Mr. R. was appointed chap- 
lain to the Infirmary, for which office 
he was particularly qualified. In this 
abode of disease and: pain, he gene- 
rally selected some suitable portion 
from the church service, anda chapter 
from the sacred scriptures, on a few 
verses of which he spoke about a 
quarter of an hour, and then concluded 
with prayer. His services in this 
place were rendered a blessing to 
many, and several pleasing testimonies 
have been preserved, of persons who 
were benefited by his ministry. 

During many years of his life, while 
established at Leicester, he gave in- 
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struction to young gentlemen, prom 
ratory to their going tocollege. Among 
these were four sons of a gentleman 
with whom he was acquainted, for 
whose tuition he refused to receive 
any remuneration, although they re- 
mained under his care* five or six 
years, and made considerable pro- 
ficiency in their learning. This favour, 
however, was not forgotten. Through 
the patronage of one of them, a son of 
Mr. Robinson has been promoted to 
an exalted situation in India, which 
has been filled with credit to his own 
family, and much satisfaction to his 
benefactor. 

While Mr. R. had officiated as curate 
at Wicham, he became attached to a 
young lady, but, having no permanent 
settlement, all thoughts of a matrimo- 
nial alliance were then viewed at a 
distance. But, on his becoming esta- 
blished at Leicester, the acquaintance 
was matnred into an engagement, and 
they were married on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1774. This lady was in every 
respect qualified for her station. She 
became the mother of eleven children ; 
and died at the age of forty-three, 
leaving six sons and daughters to 
deplore her loss. For some time prior 
to her departure, she was the subject 
of much bodily affliction, but the con- 
solations of religion supported her 
under all her sufferings, and she was 
enabled to say, ‘‘I have a Saviour 
whois fally adequate to all my neces- 
sities. One less than this could not 
suffice me.” This severe trial Mr. R. 
bore with true Christian resignation, 
considering it as a test of those prin- 
ciples by which he had been actu- 
ated. 

In: 1778, Mr. Joseph Wheatley, a 
respectable manufacturer in Leicester, 
projected the plan of a weekly evening 
lecture, which the poor might have an 
opportunity of attending. This design 
having met the approbation of the in- 
cumbent, and the sanction of the bishop 
being secured, Mr. Robinson was ap- 
pointed the firstlecturer. The motives 
which led to the establishment of this 
institution, were stated by Mr. R. in 
his inaugural address, in a manner 
highly creditable to the worthy pro- 
jector; and though the founder and 
the first lectarer have ceased to prove 
its utility, the memory of both is still 
honoured by its continuance. 

About this time the late pious ear! 
of Dartmouth, the patron and'ad vocate 
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of the zealous clergy, on 
acquainted with Mr. Ihibinson’s wie 
wearied exertions to do good, desired 
him ‘to apply for the living either of 
St. Martin or St. Mary, according as 
either should happen to become va- 
cant. This recommendation was spee- 
dily adopted ; and in August, 1778, the 
death of Mr. Simmons led the appli- 
cant to look for the issue of his former 
petition. The lord chancellor was 
accordingly reminded of the previous 
application, and in about four months 
Mr. Robinson was instituted to the 
living of St. Mary’s. 

But while this change in his: eir- 
cumstances operated to his pecunia 
advantage, it was accompanied wi 
troubles that tended to diminish his 
peace. His former opponents, on find- 
ing that: his residence among them 
was now likely to be permanent, re- 
newed their hostility, and becamemore 
formidable from their determined vira- 
lence, and the additional: means ‘of 
annoying him, which his new situation 
afforded. The pretended subject’ of 
contention, was the mode of singi6g 
which had been adopted. This, the 
new vicar disapproving, endeavoured 
to suppress; bat, in attempting to 
remove the evil, he became entangled 
with many serious difficalties. wee 
churchwardens supported the si 
while the clerk sided with the tainlater. 
The consequence was, that two 
were announced, and sung at the same 
time, one in the gallery, and the other 
in the body of the church, and the 
utmost confasion prevailed. At! h 
things wore so serious an aspect, that 
the wardens closed the church doors 
against their new vicar, and it was 
with difficulty they were prevailed 
upon to open them without the appli- 
cation of force. 

Peace, however, being at length re- 
stored, his audience, which was very 
large, settled down into a respectable 
congregation of attentive hearers; and 
his mind regained that tranquillity, of 
which, by the late conflicts, it had 
been for a season deprived. In all 
his sermons, his grand object was to 
impress divine truth upon their hearts, 
and to call forth its strongest evi- 
dence, a correspondent holiness in 
their lives. To accomplish this, he 
left no method untried ; and although 
his success was not equal to his wishes 
and his exertions, he had sufficient 
proof that he was not labouring in-vain. 
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Ta this state things coatinued until 
1785, whea Mr. Robinson began to 
deliver a course of sermons on the 
most distiaguished characters record- 
ed in the scriptures. These discourses 
have since been collected and arranged 
nader the title of ‘‘ Seripture Charac- 
ters.” They have passed through many 
editions, of which a cheap one is now 
issuing from the Caxton Press, and 
have laid the foundation of the author’s 
literery and theological fame. 

When these discoarses were first 
delivered, it was the author’s custom 
to send a sketch of each, on the follew- 
ieg day, to “ The Theological Miscel- 
lany;” a r work, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. tlogon. Their appear- 
auce excited a pecaliar degree of in- 
terest, and ameng their ardent admirers 
was Mr, W. Ludham, whe urged the 
aathor to send them before the world 
ia a collected form. Mr. R. however, 
had not that confidence in himself, 
with which his talents had inspired 
his friends; and fearfal of sustaining 
pecuniary loss, he declined the publi- 
cation, a3 a speculation too hazardous 
for his circumstances. This resolu- 
tion being known, the Rev. Dr. Jowett, 
in coojunction with some other friends, 
generously undertook to secure him 
from all risk; amd, ia consequence of 
this guarantee, the work was ander- 
taken, and presented to the public in 
an embodied form. 

Mr. Robinsen’s “Scripture Cha- 
racters” were first published in duo- 
decimo, in the following manner: First, 
one volume was sent forth, the success 
of which invited a second ; these both 
united their influence, to call forth a 
thied; and, Gaally, a fourth volume 
closed the series. In this form they 
passed through several editions during 
the author’slife. They were also printed 
inanelegant octavo size ; and from their 
first appearance to the present time, 
have been s0 gaining in reputation, 
that they now take their stand among 
works of the highest class in this de- 
partment of theological literature. It 
is almost needicss to add, that neither 
Dr. Jowett nor his friends sustained 
any joss by the security which they 
gave for the sale of this popular 
work. 

In 1791, when the question respect- 
ing the abolition of the slave-trade 
engrossed the public attention, Mr. 
Robinsen used all his exertions to 
promote this humane design. Among 





' 
these efforts, a petition for the aboli- 
tion was presented by the clergy be- 
lenging to the archdeaconry of Leices- 
ter, in which Mr. R. took an active 
part, On the following year, a requi- 
sition was submitted to the archdeacon, 
signed by many respectable clergy- 
men, requesting him to call another 
meeting. This proposal, however, was 
rejected; and, in the Leicester Jour- 
nal, he stated his reasons for that 
refusal. These amounted toa decla- 
ration, that, *‘ having bees in the West 
India islands in early life, he thought 
the abolition of slavery altogether un- 
necessary.” To this strange avowal, 
Mr, Robinson, in conjunction with two 
others, prepared an immediate answer. 
This was published in the same jour- 
nal, bearing the signature of sixty 
clergymen, and here the contest ended. 
A meeting was, however, called with- 
out the archdeacon, and presented in 
behalf of the injured Africans; on 
whose account, Mr. R. and many 
others, relinquished the use of West 
India sugar. 

In 1797 Mr. Robinson was, by the 
mayor and magistrates, chosen to 
become chaplain of the city jail, ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Pigott. This office required, how- 
ever, Only a small portion of his time, 
as a single service one Sunday in a 
month, and attendance in times of 
particalar urgency, comprised nearly 
the whole of his duty. These seasons 
of urgency were, nevertheless, some- 
times of the most painfol nature. Of 
this, an instance occurred in the case 
of Smith and Harrison, who, having 
been found guilty of a burglary, were 
left for execution. During the short 
interval between their sentence and 
its awful issue, they were frequently 
visited by Mr. R., who had the satis- 
faction of seeing them awakened to a 
sense of their spiritual danger, and of 
recommending them to the Saviour of 
sinners, with some hope of their final 
acceptance. 

During this year, 1797, Mr. R. was 
a second time married. On this occa- 
sion the object of his choice was a Mrs. 
Gerard, widow of Dr. Gerard, late 
warden of Wadham college, Oxford. 
This lady had oceasionally attended 
Mr. Robinson’s ministry when he visit- 
ed distant churches, and had received 
some serious impressions. This led 
first to an interview, then to a corre- 
spondence, and finally, to an union for 
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life. That she was possessed of 
many personal accomplishments, and 
a highly cultivated understanding, all 
who were acquainted with her readily 
bore testimony. But many conse- 
quences followed this anion, which 
exposed Mr. R. to the most. pointed 
animadversions, against which his 
warmest friends could make but a 
feeble defence. 

In addition to the daties of those 
official situations which we have al- 
ready noticed, Mr. R. took many ex- 
cursions into the country, preaching 
in various charches on particular oc- 
casions. It was on ome of these, 
when preaching a Charch Missionary 
sermon in 1808, that he laid the foun- 
dation of a complaint from which he 
never fully recovered. In 1810, he 
visited his friend, the late excellent 
Mr. Cecil, in London, and preached 
for him in St. John’s Chapel several 
Sundays. But the exertion, both bo- 
dily and. mental, which this labour 
called forth, tended te increase his 
indisposition, so that although he had 
been ever ready to preach for his 
friends in most places to which he was 
seriously invited, in 1811 bodily afllic- 
tion compelied him to decline every 
further. solicitation. 

Engaged in his stated duties, and 
ever forward to promote the interests 
of charity and benevolence, his time 
was so variously employed, that al- 
most every day brought with it some- 
thing that deviated from the preceding. 
On this aceount it is scarcely possible 
to trace him through the multifarious 
transactions of a single week. So far 
as regularity was under his command, 
the following routine may be said to 
form the diary of his life. 

He rose soon after six, and retired 
to his stedy for private devotion, 
where he remained till. between seven 
and eight, when, having taken break- 
fast, he called his, household together, 
and engaged with them in family wor- 
ship. In the morning his reading was 
accompanied with a practical comment 
from some esteemed aathor, and in 
the evening, with bis own remarks. 
Both services were concluded with a 
suitable and comprehensive prayers. 
After family worship in the merning, 
he attended the sick, and visited such 
of his friends as layin his way. 
About twelve he returned beme, took 
some refreshment, and with Mrs. Ro- 
binson, the weather being favourable, 





took a walk till dinner. He then re- 
newed his visits until tea, after which 
he wrote letters, adjasied his charity 
accounts, and spent the rem 


part of the evening in conversation 
with his family. His visits were 
few, and chiefly restricted to tea 


parties. 

Among bis more intimate nequain- 
tance we find the Rev. J. Newton, Mr. 
Berridge, Mr. Romaine, Mr. Venn, 
and Mr. Cecil, with many others whose 
names are less generally known. With 
the preaching of Mr. ine he was 
particularly delighted, having been 
heard to say, that the Saviour pro- 
claimed by his mouth was “as onit- 
ment poured forth;” and that, thoagh 
his exterior was as rough as the hairy 
raiment of Joba the Baptist, the ker- 
nel was formed of love. 

His health declining, in 1811 a sub- 
scription was raised to preeure him 
such assistance im his duties, as woald 
allow lim to visit the sea. He was 
partially revived by the excursion, 
but did not regain his former vigour. 
The succeeding winter was somewhat 
favourable; bat the ensuing spring 
brought with it a solemn warning of 
his approaching ee 

Being rather inclined to corpelency 
as he advanced in years, his friends 
anticipated a crisis ef which they now 
received an awful intimation. hile 
administering the sacrament, he was 
suddenly seized with a strange kind 
of stupor. It did not remaim many 
minotes; bet its violence alarmed all 
present; and evem Mr. R. received it 
as a call to meet his God. 

From this period to. the time of his 
death, he received many such threat- 
ening visitations, in one of which he 
remained insensible for nearby foor 
hours; but through the application of 
surgieal aid he soon afterward revived, 
and was able to walk about, and ever 
retusn tohis professional duties. His 
frieads, however, saw with much ere 
iety, that the taper was begianing to 
gtimmer in the socket, and was not 
leng before they were called upon to 
witness its total extinetion. 

On Tuesday, March 21st, he visited 
several friends, avd conversed with 
his wonted eheerfulness; bet en re- 
turning home he found himself unwell, 
and was taken from his study to his 
bed. The next morning he rese as 
usual, conversed with several persons, 
and settled some business with the 
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secretary of the Bible Society. He; On this monument Mr. Robinson is 
then re to his room to’ dress, but | represented as receiving his commis- 


on ‘taking the razor in his hand to 
shave, ‘the awful messenger arrived. 
He had power to pull the bell, which 
brought up Mrs. Robinson and a ser- 
vant to his assistance. His look was 
wild and vacant; but his speech was 
gone, never more to return. He lan- 
guished until about five in the after- 
noon, when he breathed bis last, on the 
24th of March, 1813, in the 64th year 
of his age. 

On Monday, the 29th, his body was 
interred, near the communion table, 
amidst .a mournful and numerous 
crowd of spectators. The corpse was 
preceded by sixteen neighbouring 
clergymen ;and a funeral sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. T. Vaughan, 
on the evening of the following day. 

. Prior to Mr. Robinson’s last seizure, 
he thus stated his religious experience. 
“I know whom I have believed. I am 
composed, and enjoy peace: but in the 
ealm prospect I now take of my dis- 
solation, I cannot boast of rapture.” 
On the death of this pious and labo- 
rious minister of the gospel, an elegant 
and eloquent eulogium was pronoun- 
ced. by the Rev. Robert Hall, at the 
meeting of the auxiliary Bible Society, 
shortly after his decease, but our limits 
forbid. us to insert this valuable tri- 
bute of respect to his memory. 

In addition to bis “‘ Scripture Cha- 
racters,” Mr. Robinson was the author 
of the following works: ‘“‘ The Chris- 
tian System ;” “Essays on the Pro- 
phecies ;”’ “‘ Parochial Minister’s Ad- 
dress to his Parishioners ;” a “ Tract 
on Confirmation ;” an “ Address, pre- 
paratory to the Fast in 1795;” an- 
other “‘ Address, onthe Peace of 1802;” 
“Serious Call;” ‘“‘A Visitation Ser- 
mon’? and ‘‘ A Sermon for the Church 
Missionary Society.” Ofthese works, 
his “‘ Scripture Characters” is the most 
deservedly popular. AH the others 
inculcate the important truths of Chris- 
tianity ; but whatis of far more import- 
ance, his life was a comment on his 
creed, and, in an embodied form, it ex- 
hibited the doctrines which he taught. 

About a fortnight after his. inter- 
ment, a iption was raised:.to 
erect, a monument to his memory. 
The sum amounted to. five hundred 
pounds, of which three hundred: were 
devoted to the,memorial, aud the 
remaining sum to a specific object 
pointed out by the committee. 





sion from the Saviour, who delivers to 
him an open. Bible. Above, the good 
Samaritan is seen raising the man who 
had fallen among thieves ; while below, 
a shepherd and his flock appear, and 
on the back ground stands St. Mary’s 
church. 

But while the chisel of the sculptor 
thus enables us to perceive the high 
estimation in which this worthy vicar 
was held by his congregation, the pen 
of affection presents us with his cha- 
racter inscribed on the marble in the 
following words :— 

THOMAS ROBINSON, 
Thirty-five years vicar of this parish, 
And nearly forty years minister of Christ in 
this town: 

A scholar, a philanthropist, a man of God! 
God in a cracified Savioar 
Seen, known, embraced, confessed in the ardour 
and vigour of youth, 
made him willing to forsake all, 
that he might declare him. 

Plain, affectionate, comprebensive, practical, 
he drew and detained Jarge multitudes, 
Whilst he opened to them the Scriptures, and 
whilst he anfolded to them 
all the counsel of God. 

His eye, his voice, his language, gave authority 
to his teaching, 
and the Spirit bare him witness. 

Kind, active, wise, magnanimous 
throughoat his whole life, he songbt not his 
own, but the things which are Jesus Christ’s ; 
ang had his reward 
in reviving the knowledye of trae religon, with 
all its beneficent influences, 
amidst a large portion of his countrymen ; 
in foanding, promoting, and protecting many 
excellent public institations ; 
in raising up many fuithful witaesses from 
amongst his brethren ; 
and in preparing many sons for glory. 
Called from this earthly sanctuary in which his 
soul had delighted, 
with bis testimony almost apon bis lips, 
he was suddenly made a pillar in the temple of 


from which he goes no more out. 
This public monument, 
the tribute of many gratefal and revering friends, 
is a record to postérity, 
that the everlasting gospel preached, felt, made 
visible, made froitéal, 
commands at length, by a gradual but sure 
progress, 
the veneration and the love of mankind, 
Seé’st théu, admiring son, this mingled ‘fidod ? 
A cleansing water; and a healing blood? 
Thy Godifor thee made flesh, tranafix’d for thee?’ . 
Tee ey Oe breton sights.of Calvary !.)i.) » 
ill with rais’d hands, heart rent, suppliant-eye, 
‘ Hail! bleéding Lamb’ of God, ail! Fron of Tite’ 
they’ ety. ’ 
Thomus' Robison was born Aug. 1749 ; insti- 
tated viear, 1776; died;'March 24, 1813. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Such are the imperfections, of 
human nature, that truths, the most 
obvious and important, would. soon 
lose their influence, were it not for 
repeated ‘eachings and admonitions; 
and hence the necessity for “‘ line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.” 

Presuming, as I have done, to speak 
and write freely upon the most im- 
portant of all earthly subjects, and 
intending, as I do, to give a concise 
summary of what I have before writ- 
ten, I must beg my readers to excuse 
my repetitions. 

The evils of insanity are very great; 
yet, falling particularly upon the low- 
est, though most numerous classes of 
society, they have attracted less atten- 
tion from the more enlightened part of 
our community than was due to them. 
I also suspect that these evils are 
rapidly on the increase; not that I 
think there is any great increase of 
fresh cases of insanity, but that a less 
proportion recover now than did re- 
cover some years ago; and the evils 
of this disease do not so much depend 
upon the number of fresh cases, or the 
number of deaths under them ; as upon 
the number who live in an incurable 
state. For any thing I can learn to 
the contrary, the incurably insane are 
nearly as tenacious of life as the sane 
are. And as the first attacks of the 
disease generally take place in early 
life, twenty years may be taken as the 
average term of life of incurable !una- 
tics. This being the case, the cost to 
the state, of keeping these unfortunate 
fellow-beings, falls little short of a 
million sterling annually; while less 
than a tenth part of that sum, annually, 
would be sufficient to procure the very 
best means of recovery, and from which 
a very small number would remain 
incurable. So that a better system 
for the cure is of importance as a mat- 
ter of national economy, leaving the 
feelings of humanity out of the ques- 
tion. 

I have supposed that the number of 
fresh cases of insanity annually, is 
under four thousand for the united 
kingdom ; and, if nine out of ten reco- 
vered, the usual stock of incurables 
would be about eight thousand; but 
if only one half of the same annual 
mumber recovered, the usual stock 
would be forty thousand upon a like 
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calculation, I strongly suspect that 
there are at this time, in the. whole 
united kingdom, upwards. of 
thousand, and they arise from a. m 
smaller number of fresh cases annu- 
ally than four thousand; that is, that 
a less proportion than one half recover, 
though I feel fully confident, that fall 
nine out of ten would perfectly recover, 
under the best system of treatment as 
a national measure. 

If what I have so repeatedly asserted 
upon the curable nature of imsanity 
rested solely upon my own practice, 
or upon the practice of my ancestors, 
my insisting upon it with so much per- 
tinacity, might be deemed arroganee 
or vanity; but it is well known, as I 
have said before, that the most eele- 
brated professing mad-doctor in the 
world, stated before parliament, that 
of those insane patients who were put 
under his care while the disease was 
recent, a proportion of full nine outof 
ten recovered. Is it not strange that 
this declaration neither met with refu- 
tation nor honourable notice; forvif 
correct, the means he used should 
have been made public for the good 
of the community at large. But is it 
not more strange that: government 
should seem to give full credence to 
the opinion of a physician of London, 
made twenty years after the above 
declaration, that insanity is in no in- 
Stance a curable disease,—he being 
medical attendant at an institution 
for the insane, where, it is said; none 
do recover, except as a matter of rare 
chance,—and the proprietor of which 
disclaims ali attempts at cure? 

It might appear, that while general 
learning and knowledge have heen 
progressively upon the increase, a 
knowledge of the human mind, and of 
those diseases which most act upon it, 
had been considerably upon the de- 
cline; and, indeed, if there has been 
no actual deterioration in this particu- 
lar, there have been no improvements. 
And it certainly is humiliating to the 
pride of medical science in the united 
kingdom, for it te be obvious that the 
most important branch of it was better 
understood some two thousand years 
ago, in Upper Egypt, and is at the 

resent hour in Spain, in Naples, in 

ew York, New England, and, it may 

be; other places, than it is with us. 

Yet, if we are to judge by public mea- 

sures, and public institations, this must 

be the case. For myself, I am like to 
3Z 
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some religious preacher , of unbounded 
zeal, but humble talents, who only es- 
capes opposition,and even persecution, 
by not being thought worth notice ; but, 
confident of the truth and importance of 
his doctrines, he at length attracts at- 
tention, and obtains proselytes by dint 
of perseverance. It cannot be, but that 
what I have written, and published, 
and spoken, with so much confidence 
to at least twenty different audiences, 
in as many different towns, must have 
caused discussions, and by discussion 
the truth of what I have advanced 
must ultimately prevail. .The very 
erroneous antiphlogistic medical treat- 
ment in cases of phrenetic insanity, 
and the unnecessary coercion in moral 
treatment, must cre long give way to 
a milder and more rational system; 
but I fear the time is not quite at 
hand ; for since I wrote my last letter 
for the Imperial Magazine, four recent 
cases have come to my knowledge, of 
the patients suffering under this severe 
treatment, and that too under profes- 
sional men of the first repute. In one 
of these cases it proved fatal to life, 
and in the others the disease was 
greatly aggravated by it. 

Before I attempt to speak of the 
best means of recovery from insanity, 
it may be useful to mention some of 
the causes by which any application 
of the best means are often prevented. 
And, first, the equivocal nature of the 
disease is a frequent cause, and that 
too in some of the most confirmed and 
dangerous cases. The most celebrated 
city in the world for the learning and 
knowledge of its inhabitants, has lately 
been put into a ferment by the freaks 
of a lunatic, and he has been severely 
handled; but it does not appear that 
it ever occurred to his wise persecu- 
tors that the poor fellow was insane ; 
yet this was no doubt the case, for he 
‘was insane a little time ago, to my 
knowledge, and I have not heard of 
his recovering: and I have known 
many instances of the opportunity of 
recovery from the disease being lost 
by disputes about what the disease 
‘was; for such are the eccentricities of 
the sane, that it is not always easy to 
distinguish them from the vagaries of 
the insane: and the person alluded to 
can at times, and upon. some occasions, 
appear in public as quite correct, and 
yet I consider him as dangerous, and 
unfit to be at large. 

The not’ on that insanity is disgrace- 
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ful, and the great desire of conceal- 
ment in the friends and relations, is 
frequently the cause of timely means 
of recovery not being used. The un- 
necessary and ridiculous dread of 
those that are insane is, too, a frequent 
cause of the best means of recovery 
not being put in practice ; indeed, if 
those who have the care of the insane 
betray any signs of fear, their useful- 
ness is at anend. Another cause is, 
the almost impossibility of managing 
snch patients while in their own fami- 
lies: aremoval from all the visitations 
which unavoidably arise out of family 
intercourse, is, in confirmed cases, 
quite necessary to the best treatment, 
and is often necessary to any chance 
of recovery, but this is frequently de- 
layed, till delay alone has rendered 
the disease incurable. Nor is it prac- 
ticable to do full justice to the cura- 
tive means, unless the attendant who 
has charge of the management or 
moral treatment, is also competent in 
the medical treatment; they require to 
go hand in hand. But what is most 
generally to be lamented in the most 
deplorable cases is, the mistaking the 
violent paroxysms of insanity, or what 
would more properly be called nervous 
fever, for brain fever, or inflammation 
of the brain; in the latter, infamma- 
tion is the primary disease; if, in the 
former, inflammatory symptoms ap- 
pear, they supervene upon the original 
disease, and arise from nervous irrita- 
tion. 

Inflammation of the brain is a local 
organic affection, is a disease of rare 
occurrence, and may generally be 
traced to some sudden and recent 
cause,—such as blows upon the head, 
exposure of the head to the rays of the 
sun, sudden transitions from heat to 
cold, or from cold to heat, violent 
exertion or fatigue, excessive intoxi- 
cation, &c.; it most generally termi- 
nates in a few days in death, and can- 
not be of long duration. As for the 
idea of inflammation of the brain ter- 
minating in permanent insanity, it is 
no doubt almost always an error; the 
original disease being nervous fever, 
a complaint which, in its first pa- 
roxysms, is often more violent than 
brain fever ; indeed, a leading feature 
in brain fever is excessive and cause- 
less timidity in the patient, and defect 
in the senses, particularly in the sight 
and hearing, with loss of memory,— 
the very opposite of insanity, in which 
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the senses and memory are quite per- 
fect, and the excess of rudeness and 
vindictiveness is a sure symptom of 
insanity. 

The distinction betwixt insanity and 
inflammation of the brain, is of great 
importance in the treatment; for what- 
ever may be proper in the treatment 
of brain fever, in the treatment of 
nervous fever or insanity, the antiphlo- 
gistic treatment must be improper, 
and if practised with severity, will 
frequently prove fatal,—will in every 
instance do injury, and render ultimate 
recovery more difficult and doubtfal. 
If, upon an attack of spontaneous 
mental disease, the medical attendant, 
without any investigation but what 
relates to the symptoms present, talks 
of having the head shaved, or blister- 
ing the head, or using the cupping- 
glasses, or leeches, to the head, or of 
using the lancet, or of keeping the 
patient very low ;—he had better be at 
once dismissed, or he will most likely 
prove the messenger of death, or at 
least the messenger of an inveterate 
disease, which might have proved 
slight under a more gentle treatment. 
Nor must the attendant be flattered 
by the violent symptoms subsiding 
under severe depletion, and other anti- 
phlogistic measures ; they would most 
likely have subsided if nothing had 
been done, and with a much better 
chance of not returning. , The most 
confirmed cases of insanity generally 
intermit, more particularly so at the 
commencement; and the best efforts 
for preventiug the disease becoming 
permanent, are to be made during the 
lucid intervals. 

Another cause of many not perma- 
nently recovering, is, that those who, 
having used the severe antiphlogistic 
treatment, and finding it to do no 
good, then cease to use any medical 
means,—not appearing to have any 
knowledge of ‘medical treatment that 
is not calculated to reduce the patient 
in constitution ; and, not unfrequently, 
when the means are proper, they are 
not persisted in long enough to have 
their fall effect; and many never have 
recovered, for want of a little more 
patience and perseverance in the right 
measures. I have known many who 
never have perfectly recovered, who 
would, no doubt, ?f the medical and 
moral treatment, under which they 
were convalescent, had been continued. 
Nor does it seem possible to foretell 





how long any case of this kind will 
require. Even those that seem most 
promising, I have found in a hundred 
and fifty perfect recoveries, of what 
were deemed recent cases, that four 
months was the averag= length of time 
taken for the cure, but some of these 
took twelve months. Still the greatest 
cause of so many not recovering is, no 
doubt, the extremely defective state 
of our public and other large asylums, 
in which the curative means are most 
shamefully, or ignorantly, neglected. 

In a large prison, where, perhaps, 
more than two-thirds of the inmates 
are idiots, or incurable lunatics, it 
cannot be expected that the moral 
treatment can be good, the thing is 
out of the question; but the medical 
treatment might surely be the best 
which the present state of medical 
knowledge can afford. Yet, in many 
of them there is no medical treatment 
at all, in reference to the mental dis- 
ease ; the very idea of it is disclaimed. 
I was lately in company with two 
learned physicians, both attached toa 
public asylum, and they severally told 
me, with the greatest confidence, that 
no medical treatment could be of any 
use in the cure of insanity; and, asa 
proof that they were consistent, there 
were no medicines kept at the asylum 
which they attended. Without con- 
tending that there is no medical spe- 
cific for the cure of a mental disease, 
yet, if there are physical impediments 
to recovery, which I contend there 
are, and if medicine is useful and even 
necessary in the removal or preven- 
tion of those physical impediments to 
recovery, then medical treatment must 
be useful and necessary. And as:a 
proof of the utility of medical treat- 
ment, I will state a fact: 

At the Retreat, the moral treatment 
has, no doubt, been brought to as great 
a perfection as in any other place in 
the worid ; and from the steady habits 
of the superintendants and seryants, 
we may rest satisfied that it has been 
good. At first they practised the 
severe antipblogistic treatment as me- 
dical means of cure, but finding no 
good from it, they gave up all medical 
treatment, and trusted, for success, 
entirely to moral treatment. In the 
first sixteen years, they only dis- 
charged, recovered, fifty-six. In the 
first sixteen years, the number dis- 
charged, recovered, from Spring-Vale, 
was two hundred and twenty-four, 
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and upwards of seventy removed, so 
much. improved, as to sto ar nto fur- 
ther restraint.. Spring-Vale is only 
half the size of the Retreat, and seldom 
more than two-thirds fall, while the 
Retreat. is generally quite full, with 
patients waiting for admission, At 
Spring-Vale the medical treatment 
was gentle, but unremitting. Had it 
beén the same at the Retreat, no ques- 
tion, the recoveries would have been 
upwards of four hundred and forty- 
eight, instead of fifty-six, that is, eight 
times as many as there were; for, no 
doubt, they would have had plenty 
of patients, it being always under- 
stood, that the best medical means 
are such only as are quite consistent 
with the best comforts of the patients. 
Medical treatment is both useful and 
necessary, upon two fixed principles, 
the one mental, the other physical: 
First, the giving of medicines operates 
as.a cordial of hope to the mind of the 
p2tient, who, in the use of it, is made 
to believe that means of recovery are 
in use. And it may be taken for 
granted, that, in all cases of insanity, 
particularly those of the melancholy 
or desponding cast, there is a tendency 
to a want of healthy tone in the diges- 
tive fanctions, and to a want of healthy 
action in the secretions. And if these 
are not causes of the disease, they 
most assuredly aggravate and retard, 
. Or prevent, recovery ; and tocounteract 
this tendency, the aid of medicine is 
required, nor can I think that there is 
any disease more certainly requiring 
the aid of medicines, or in which they 
may be more certainly useful. I grant 
that they should be admiaistered with 
a gentle hand, and with due discrimi- 
nation, as alteratives; but I consider 
the regular use of mild tonics and 
aperients, and the occasional use of 
diuretics and sudorifics, as quite in- 
dispensable for the best means of cure. 
Such, however, is the nature of insa- 
. nity, and the very errroneous treat- 
meat it has so frequently met with, 
that it may be of more consequence to 
point out what is absolutely wrong 
than what may be right. I would of 
course forbid all severity in the ma- 
nagement of the insane; all coercion 
of itself does injury, and the use of it 
should never go beyond what is abso- 
lately necessary. No tight ligatures 
should be used in any case, nor should 
. the patient be ever bound down ; liberty 
should, in every case, be given for the 
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patient to sit up; the necessary re- 
straint shoald be disguised as: much 
as possible, and there should be no 
solitary confinement, except in cases 
of great rudeness and noise, and then 
only while they last. I would forbid 
shaving the head, blistering the head, 
or bleeding the head, either with cup- 
ping-glasses or leeches. I would for- 
bid the use of the lancet, for though 
a single bleeding in some cases would 
of itself do no injary, but rather good, 
still the good will not balance the 
risk and inconvenience of it. Setons 
and issues are admissible in very par- 
ticular cases, indicating the want of 
them. I would forbid more than one 
emetic, and that a gentle one; I would 
forbid violent drastics ; I would forbid 
too all preparations of mercury, un- 
less some visible symptom shewed the 
want of them. I would forbid all 
opiates or narcotics, most strictly. As 
food, I would forbid salt-meat and 
cheese, and any thing hard of diges- 
tion. I would entirely forbid strong 
malt liquors, and spirits of all sorts, 
and only allow porter, small table-beer, 
or wine, in very moderate quantities. 
The diet should be light and nourish- 
ing, and in quantity ample, it being 
necessary to take the greatest care 
that the patient does not sink under 
the violence of the disease: if. the 
health of the body sinks, hopes of 
recovery from the mental disease must 
sink with it; for, as physical debility 
increases, nervous irritability will in- 
crease too. The patient should not be 
indulged with more than a moderate 
quantity of sleep. Activity, exercise 
in the open air, employment, amuse- 
ments, and constantly diverting the 
thoughts by strong and opposite, and 
pleasurable sensations,—the cordial of 
hope, and ‘he consolations of religion,-- 
are the life of recovery ; personal clean- 
ness too is strictly to be observed. 
To describe an institution fer the 
best means of cure for insanity, asa 
public and national measure, the flights 
of imagination, or the efforts of inven- 
tion, are not required; we have only 
to copy what has been done long ago, 
and is now doing by other nations. I 
will, however, give a short indulgence 
to fancy. I will suppose, that,instead 
of that very expensive building in 
St. George’s Fields, as if to make a 
proud display of the aberrations of the 
human mind, u large tract of land had 
been purchased some ten miles or more 
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from London ;—this land enclosed so as 
to prevent escape;—thatit should have 
had the advantages of ‘hill and valley, 
fountain and fresh shade,” be healthy 
and airy, with delightful prospects of 
passing objects in sight, of a much 
travuiled road, or water, navigation, 
with plain buildings; and that, the 
best medical, as well as moral, means 
had been used; the lands. affording 
employment for some, and active 
amusement for others ;—and not only 
would it have done much good in the 
cure, but it would have served as an 
excellent example fur other parts of 
the kingdom ; and, instead of so many 
large prisons, as if intended to ‘fright 
the isle from her propriety,” we might 
have had desirable institutions, that 
should have been acceptable to the 
feelings and imaginations of the weak 


and nervous, aad the admittance to} 


which should not only have been con- 
sidered as a valuable privilege, but a 
great blessing, and a source of happi- 
ness. Tuomas BaKewELL. 
Spring-Vale, near Stone, 
22d Oct. 1825. 


eg 
PRIDE AND VANITY. 


Pride and vanity are tempers of the 
mind, which, it may be justly said, 
maintain a more general occupancy 
of the hearts of men, than any other 
dispositions whatever;, but although 
their. existence is universal, yet their 
peculiar difference seems not to be 
generally, known or observed. It 
is, however, evident that both have 
their, foundation in the intellectual 
defection of the human mind, That 
part of each disposition which belongs 
to the sensibility of our nature, may 
be considered not only as innate, but 
innocent, The original feeling is, 
doubtless, the gift of the Creator, as 
much so as the capacity to reason or 
judge ; henee the evil lies in the mis- 
direction. of the feeling, in consequence 
oi its union with the degenerate intel- 
lect, of, man. 

The Divine Being himself has com- 
placency in the works of his own 
hands; for,on a survey of them, he 
beheld them as perfectly adapted to 
the purposes for which they were 
designed; and, as a-proof of his appro- 
bation, declared that *‘ they were very 
good.” But the perfection ofthe na- 
tural and. moral attributes of Deity 
necessarily excludes dispositions in 





the least, resembling those which are 
at present ander review. We are led 
to consider pride as causing the lapse 
of angels, Their minds being finite, 
and therefore susceptible of mutation 
and degeneracy, might at certain times 
have been destitute of that efficiency 
which their clear and elevated intel- 
lects. were naturally calculated to 
afford, and thus pride, or the feeling 
of inordinate self-esteem, might have 
been engendered, and consequently 
moral deterioration would have been 
the natural result. 

Pride may be distinguished from 
vanity, by considering the former as 
inordinate self-esteem, and the latter 
as inordinate self-complacency, The 
source of the former is an erroneous 
estimate of certain properties or qua- 
lifications, one’s own judgment being 
the test; while the source of the Jatter 
is an erroneous estimate of certain 
properties or qualifications, the judg- 
ment of others being the test. The 
feeling which forms an ingredient ip 
the former disposition, has become 
closely allied to hatred or malevolence, 
and that which forms an ingredient in 
the latter, is closely allied to love or 
benevolence. Hence, pride frequently 
exhibits itself under the form of a 
repulsive quality ; while vanity often 
appears in the aspect of an attractive 
one, The proud man says in his heart, 
“Stand at a distance, and cast not 
your eyes upon me;” while the vain 
man whispers, ‘‘ Listen to my story, 
and applaud me.” Excited.pride pro- 
duces displeasure, anger, and fury ; 
while excited vanity causes delight, 
affection, and attachment. The objects 
of the former have often been subjected 
to degradation, oppression, and death 
itself; while the instruments of the 
latter have frequently been elevated to 
familiarity and honour, 

Pride has been considered as noble 
and. magnanimous, and vanity as mean 
and empty ; for it has been said, that 
great minds are more susceptible of 
the former, and little minds of the lat- 
ter. But it may be doubted whether 
pride and vanity are the causes, or the 
effects, of those qualities. Perhaps 
circumstances have.more influence 
than the structure of the mind, on the 
existence of pride and vanity. Ifa 
person possesses an excellence, real 
or supposed, that is calculated to 
excite the respect, reverence, or fear 
of others, pride is likely to be the 
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resulting disposition; but.if he pos- 
sesses an excellence that is calculated 
to excite love, admiration, or wonder, 
on the part of others, then vanity is 
likely to be formed. Thus one man 
is apt to be proud of his station, rank, 
wealth, or influence; another is vain 
of his honour, talents, learning, and 
acquirements: and a woman, of her 
connexions, beauty, ornaments, and 
accomplishments. It must, indeed, 
be admitted, that the irascible are sel- 
dom vain, and the gentle seldom proud; 
but an irritable temper may be the 
frait of pride, and a gentle one the 
fruit of vanity. But as distance and 
unfrequency of approach are favour- 
able to ideas of dignity, so the proud 
man, being difficult of access, gains 
the ignorant homage of the spectator. 
On the other hand, as familiarity 
exposes one’s weaknesses, so vanity, 
descending too low in its search for 
food, excites contempt for the subject 
of it. Thus pride may be considered 


as noble, and vanity mean. 

It is frequently said, that a little 
pride is necessary. This assertion, 
viewed in connexion with the pure 
and holy lew of God, is preposterous. 


Pride, being a vice, cannot be neces- 
sary to the practice of virtue, on Chris- 
tian principles. Pride is a transgres- 
sor of both tables of the law, It does 
not give God the glory due unto him; 
and it robs man of the benevolence 
due to him. It is also a sin against 
natural: truth, for it is founded on 
error. Prudence would no doubt suf- 
ficiently perform the office, which the 
advocates of pride desire it to do; but 
there isthis difference, pridehas always 
feeling in its composition, while pru- 
dence is the mere dictate of the under- 
standing. Prudence, in this respect, 
is as much superior to pride, as intel- 
lect is to feeling, or as the man is to 
the animal. 

It is generally believed, that pride 
is ‘more consistent with merit than 
vanity is. Pride, having a repulsive 

uality, has a tendency to increase the 

istance which it makes between the 
subject of it and other persons, and 
thus encourages a progressive ad- 
vancement in real or fancied excel- 
lence ; while vanity, using a gratula- 
tory retrospection, dwells so much on 
the acquisitions already in possession, 
as to delight in passive enjoyment, 
rather than exert itself in making 
farther acquisitions. 


There can be no doubt that the 
most of our deeply-rooted dispositions 
are formed in infancy and early years; 
although it sometimes happens that a 
change of circumstances, connexions, 
pursuits, &c. will completely alter the 
character in any period of advanced 
life: yet the poet betrayed no incon- 
siderable knowledge of human natare, 
when he said, “as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” To admire, iv an 
infant’s ears, its beauty, sprightliness, 
dress, &c. is a direct attack made on 
its moral nature, and will inevitably 
produce the disposition of inordinate 
self-complacency : whilst, on the other 
hand, to lay too much stress on the 
adventitious distinctions which the 
providence of God has made in its 
favours, or to require abject submis- 
sion on the part of those who are its 
inferiors, is the most effectual method 
of sowing and cherishing pride in the 
predisposed soil of the human heart. 
The attention of parents and instruc- 
tors cannot be too assiduously directed 
to the consideration of this view of the 
subject. 

It is worthy of remark, that men are 
more apt to esteem natural endow- 
ments than moral excellencies, and 
accordingly to value themselves in the 
same respect, when they are the sub- 
jects of them; although the scriptures 
represent moral conformity to the 
Divine will, as the great end which 
Jesus Christ had in view by taking 
upon him our nature, and becoming 
the captain of our salvation. The 
reason seems to be, that natural excel- 
lence being restricted to few, is more 
apt to be discerned by the outward 
man; while moral excellence is the 
result of arduous labour only; and 
man’s moral nature being more diffi- 
cult of recovery than his intellectual, 
the moral sense of mankind is generally 
weak and imperfect. 

As these dispositions are seated in 
the heart, and derive ‘their nourish- 
ment from the exercise of a disordered 
understanding, it will, of course, be 
necessary to enlighten the understand- 
ing, and also to render the knowledge 
thus communicated constantly effli- 
cient. 

The proud man should more fre- 
quently consider the relation in which 
he stands towards the Divine Being, 
than that in which he stands towards 
his fellow-creatures, especially those 





‘beneath him; and let ‘him fervently 
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pray for the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
give vividness to his ideas of the Divine 
character, and permanence to the im- 
pression prodaced by the presence of 
those ideas in his mind. He must 
also reflect on the wonderful conde- 
scension of Jesus Christ, who, although 
he was from eternity in the form of 
God, took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and, in this form, humbled him- 
self unto death, even the painful and 
ignominious death ofcrucifixion. Such 
a contemplation, conducted in a spi- 
ritual manner, will most effectually 
repress and subdue the tumultuous 
risings of pride. 

Let the vain man also consider the 
spirituality and extent of the divine 
law, together with his own fruitless 
endeavours at perfect conformity to its 
requisitions : let him contrast the esti- 
mate which the Divine Being forms of 
human actions, with the erroneous one 
which doting and short-sighted mortals 
indulge; and let him glance at the 
purity, and humility, and simplicity of 
Him in whom dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. In short, that the 
vain or proud man may be cured of 
his distemper, he must undergo a 


radical moral change: he must be 
born again, and renewed in the spirit 
of his mind, after the image of him 
who at first created man in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. Z. 
Aberdeen, 13th Sept. 1825, 


RE 


SOLITARY HOURS, 
(Continued from col. 997.) 
No. V1.—On the A fflictions incident to 
Human Nature. 
“ God pr 
His hot displeasure against foolish men, 
pee live an atheist = involves the beavens 
n tempests ; quits his grasp apon the winds, 
And ey” them all their fary; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health. 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivell’d lips, 
And taints the golden ear. He springs bi 


mines, 
And desolates a nation ata blast.” Cowper. 


Tue doctrine of the depravity of man, 
and his consequent alienation from 
the Supreme Being, is invariably in- 
culcated throughout the volume of in- 
spiration. There is scarcely a page of 
sacred writ that does not bear either 
direct or indirect testimony to the 
mournful truth, that the human mind 
is awfully estranged from the alone 








source of true felicity. But indepen- 
dently of the express declarations 
and implied intimations of the scrip- 
tures, the alarming fact might be fully 
established by the light afforded us 
from the volame of nature. The 
varied, complicated, and pungent ca- 
lamities, to which the human family 
are subject, demonstrate, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, that man hath 
wofully departed from the fountain of 
all good ;—that he hath lifted up the 
weapons of rebellion against his boun- 
tiful Benefactor; for the dictates ef 
reason and revelation concur in assur- 
ing us, that had man never sinned, he 
never would have been the subject of 
suffering. 

It is not, however, the writer’s inten- 
tion, at this time, to direct the reader's 
attention to the apostasy of man. He 
intends rather to consider the conse- 
quences which have resulted from that 
apostasy, as they are displayed in the 
sufferings of the human family ; and 
then to deduce some important infer- 
ences from them. 

‘* Man,” says an individual, who, in 
the righteous dispensations of Provi- 
dence, had his own share of the afflic- 
tions of life,—‘‘ man is born to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upwards.” And 
though the scriptures had preserved 
an unbroken silence on the subject, 
we might have been fully persuaded 
of the truth of the above remark, from 
our own individual experience, and 
from the scenes which we daily wit- 
ness: for where is the man, who, in 
some shape or other, has not ex 
rienced the calamities incident to the 
present probationary state? or where 
is the individual who has been entirely 
exempt from the painful spectacle of 
witnessing the sufferings of some of 
his hapless fellow-creatures? In vain 
should we traverse the wide range of 
human existence in quest of so fortu- 
nate a being. 

The afflictions to which the family 
of Adam are subject, are of the greatest 
variety, and affect both the corporeal 
and mental part of our nature. Our 
bodies are in every part susceptible 
of suffering ; and if we ourselves have 
not experienced ali the variety of pain, 
of which our material nature is suscep- 
tible, we may witness it in the cala- 
mities of our fellow-men. 

In one corner of yonder hospital, 
the receptacle of diseased beings, you 
witness an individual suffering the 
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acute pains occasioned by an inflam- 
mation of the throat. Seated by bis 
side, you behold another, writhing 
under the torturing sensations arising 
from an inflammation of the intestines. 
Not farifrom him, :you see:a' third, 
whose pallid countenance, and decayed 
constitution, indicate the powerful 
effects which agradual, but corroding, 
consumption has made'omhis-frame. 
Contiguous to him is a fourth; part of 
whese limbs! is» going through a rapid 
process: of} putrefaction. Beside: him 
is: another, who for'd :series vof ‘years 
hasbeen subject ‘to spitting of blood, 
accompanied with violent pam and 
sickness«\:There: is: another, whose 
disease is of so, peculiar a nature, that 
the physicians: themselves know not 
aisuitable term’ whereby it might: be 
designated. | And ata small distance 
from him you hear the groans, and see 
the) emaciated frame, of another; who 
is. suffering the dreadful ravages of a 
malignant ‘disease, which, alas, too 
many. procure for themselves by their 
dissolate conduct,—and which daily 
carries vast numbers to an untimely 
grave. “~ ¥ 

‘But, to see the various descriptions 
of human’ misery, it is net necessary 
to inspect our common hospitals. ‘We 
may perceive it,in too many instantes, 
im oun‘faniilies; in our streets, and in 
our public walks. There are but few 
families that have been long fortunate 
enough, tobe so exempt: from the 
commen calamities of life, as te atter 
no‘complaint. ..How often:are we, or 
some of-our' friends, confined to our 
beds, and: rooms in consequence of 
some:species of fever, or some ‘kind of 
sickness ?. And how:often are we:suf- 
fering the poignant ageniesioccasioned 
by the bead-ache, the teoth-ache,: or 
some species of rheumatism, and a 
‘thousand other causes, of which we 
know not even the name? 

In our streets, how often de we 
come in contact with unfortunate crea- 
tures who have been déprived of some 
of their senses,—it may be, of vision, 
or of hearing ; and we.not unfrequently 
meet, with individuals, who; in) the 
mysterious dispensations of 'Provi- 
déncé, have been! deprived of ‘tlie 
faculties both of hearing and speaking. 
You have scarcely. made. an:additional 
step, before you: meet another unfor- 
tunate being, who exhibits the small 
remnant of a leg Or armi,; ‘occasionéd 
by some awful disaster, and thus, in 





silent, but expressive language, re- 
cords to you his' unvarnished tale of 
wo, and implores the benefit of your 
benevolence. ‘At no great distance 
from him'youw see another, whose *‘ tat- 
tered ‘elothes’ his > aes: bespeak,” 
and whose ‘starved countenance be- 
tokens his ‘little familiarity even with 
the» common ‘necessaries ‘of life. A 
fourth presents ‘himself to your kind 
commiseration, by exhibiting those 
scars’ and bruises ‘which ‘have’ been 
occasioned ‘by the falling-sickness, to 
which heisgreatly subject: Butit were 
vain ‘to: attempt an ‘enumeration of 
the multifarious affictions which our 
streets daily present to view. 

If we east our eyes around'tis fn ‘the 
world at large, what scenes of distress 
and wretchedness are there exhibited 
before’ us! How many unfértanate 
creatures meet us in our country ex- 
cursions, who are literally citizens’ of 
the world, travelling from one place to 
another in all the disagreeable varitties 
of the seasons,—enduring the intense 
cold occasioned by the chilling blasts 
of winter, and: the intolerable licat'of 
a@ summer's sun,—without a home; in 
which to enjoy even a few days’ répose, 
and destitute of one single’ known 
friend, whose sympathetic ‘soul, aud 
affectionate accents, might soothe their 
troubied minds, and administer some 
smalj measure of consolation to them. 
Add to all this, that they often’ suffer 
the want of that food which is ‘neces- 
sary tu the support of their bédies, 
and that:clothing which fs réquisite to 
protect them from ‘the sevetity ‘of in- 
clement -weather:': There “are others 
again, destined to spend’ an trn¢om- 
fortable life in the hard séfvice ‘of 
some crue] masters, who seatcéty allow 
them that relaxation from labour which 
is necessary for the strength of, dbeir 
constitutions,. Andifwesurvey-there- 
volting-scenes-which are daily present- 
ed to our view in our West Pndian colo- 
nies, what'a‘mass of misery is there 
visible! As if the unremitting toil and 
drudgery to which the unfortunate ne- 
groes are subjected, together'with the 
oppressive heat of a ‘tropical san, were 
not,of themselves, adequate to ferider 
them sufliciehtly miserable, they have 
the lacerating lash. of their unfeeling 
masters applied to their bodies with as 
little ceremony,-and ‘frequently’ with 
as‘ much rigour, as we sée it, in our 
‘country, applied to the horse..: 

Passing over a great. variety of 
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other species of misery which are so 
prevalent in the world, let us contem- 
plate for a moment, the dreadful cala- 
mities which are produced by the occur- 
rence of an earthquake, the inundation 
of some mighty river, the pestilence, 
famine, or war. The four former are 
the dispensations of Providence; but 
the devastation and niiseries produced 
by the latter, are the doings of man. 
And whocan calculate the evils which 
are occasioned by the uncurbed pas- 
sions of some obdurate, and unfecling, 
bat powerful mortal? Think of the 
great privations to which an immense 
numbcr of men are subjected, while 
Jed on, by long marches, to battle ; 
listen to the affecting groans of the 
mutilated and dying, during the heat 
of the conflict; and sce the streams of 
bload which issue from their wounds. 
And, to complete the misery which 
such scenes of desolation produce, 
contemplate the many thousands of 
women, who, by the events of a few 
hours, are rendered inconsolable wi- 
dows, and their helpless children made 
fatherless;—and all this to gratify the 
unhallowed ambition of one individual, 
whom the world perhaps may dignify 
with the name of warrior, or hero; but 
who, notwithstanding his present ima- 
ginary greatness and glory, will in a 
few years lie motionless within. the 


narrow limits of a few feet of earth,) 


aad whose body shall then become 
the food of worms.* 

But there is also much mental, as 
well as bodily affliction, abroad in the 
world. If: we survey the inmates of 
some lunatic asylum, how acutely 
must every individual feel for their 
deplorable condition. In the vacant 
and unmeaning stare, and wild and 
incoherent conversations. of some, we 


see but too sensibly that they are 
deprived of reason—the noblest gift 
of God; and from the exterior appear- 
ance and foolish actions of others, we 
learn the same mournful fact. 

But such individuals are often to be 
found in the streets, as well as within 
the walls of these places of safety ; 
and from their conversation and eon- 
duct, we too manifestly see, that they 
are quite incapable Ss in 
the social enjoyments of life, of 
engaging in those religious exercises, 
which, when rightly performed, admi- 
nister so much sublime enjoyment to 
the mind. 

Besides this species of mental afflic- 
tion, there is another, which is occa- 
sioned by the occurrence of sorrowful 
events. In yonder house lie the life- 
less remains of an amiable and beloved 
son, whose affectionate offices and ex- 
emplary conduct afforded the highest 
gratification to his parents. Their 
hearts now sob with grief, and their 
eyes are bathed with tears, in conse- 

uence of their irreparable loss,—and 
these circumstances bespeak the sor- 
rows of their souls, in far more:elo- 
quent strains than that formal exter- 
nal mourning which has become so 
fashionable in our day. 

From the pensive look and melan- 
choly aspect of another individual, we 
are led to understand that her days 
and nights are spent in unremitting 
grief;— and the short but pathetic 
annals of her wo, tell us, that she 
mourns the demise of a most affec- 
tionate husband; and that she is left 
with a helpless family, totally unpro- 
vided for. In another place, we see a 
whole family in the greatest distress, 
occasioned |) y some unexpected event; 
through which they are reduced from 








Milions a bero»—Princes are privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctify the crime!” 
And, on the same subject, Voltaire makes 
the following striking observations. ‘ A king 
fancies that he has a right to some distant pro- 
vince. He raises a multitude of men who 
84.—VOL, VII. 





have nothing to do, and nothing to Jose; gives 
them a red cvat and a laced hat, and makes 
them wheel to the right, wheel to the left, and 
march to glory! Five or six of these bellige- 
rent powers sometimes engage together, three 
against three, or two against four: but what- 
ever part they take, they all agree in one point ; 
which is, to do their neighbour all ible 
mischief. Ifa ipal warrior bas the 

rome only two or three thou- 

t » he does not think it 


thousand have been destroyed by fire and 
sword, and if (to complete his good fortane) 
some capital city has been overthrown; a day 
of pablic thanksgiving is appointed on the occa- 
sion. Is not that a fine art, which carries such 
desolation through the earth, and, one year 
with another, destroys forty thousand men ont 
of a bundred thousand ?” 
4a 
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respectable and affluent circumstances 

to the lowest depths of poverty.—And 

too often do we see the susceptible 

hearts of parents overwhelmed with 

sorrow, on account of the profligate 

and impious condact of their chil- 
in. 

Bat it likewise happens, in the cases 
of many individuals, that there is 
bodily combined with mental affliction ; 
particularly in those unhappy beings 
who are immured within the walls of 
agloomy prison. While their bodies 
are endaring pain from the chains in 
which they are bound, and from the 
scanty pittance which is allowed them 
for subsistence,--their minds are suffer- 
ing acutely from the remorse which a 
recollection of their past crimes occa- 
sious,, and from the dread antici- 
pation of future punishment. In 
short, so various and great are the 
afflictions of life, that no individual 
whose bosom is not dead to every 
philanthropic principle, can contem- 
plate them without the most lively 
emotions of sympathy aad commise- 
ration. 

Having thus given a very imperfect 
sketch of the calamities incident to 
man imbis present state of existence, 
what then are the important inferences 
to be deduced from them? 

We may, in the first place, infer the 
degeneracy of man. When man ori- 

inally came from the hands of his 

aker, he -was in a state of complete 
innocence and happiness; and, so long 
as he thus continued, he enjoyed bis 
Maker’s favour, the frequent manifes- 
tations of his gracious presence, and 
all that felicity of which his exalted 
and perfect nmatare was susceptible, 
And had he, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Heaven, abstained from eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, himself and all 
his posterity would have continued to 
enjoy the uninterrupted favour of God, 
and have been entirely exempt from 
all those afflictions and miseries which 
afe now so prevalent in the world. 
The doctrine thus asserted, is every 
where to be met with in the sacred 
scriptures; and is, at the same time, 
equally demonstrable from the light of 
nature; for the works of God, and the 
dispensations of his providence, prove 
that. he is a gracious and benevo- 
lent Being ; and that unless mankind, 
by their apostasy from him, had in- 
curred his righteous displeasure, he 
never would havo. visited them with 





those vatious calamities which are so 
visible in the world. 

Man, however, did apostatize from 
his Maker, and, in consequence of 
that apostasy, was expelled from para- 
dise, excladed from the favour of God, 
deprived of that felicity which be for- 
merly enjoyed, and rendered the sub- 
ject of all these miseries which are now 
both seen and experienced. 

The degeneracy of mankind is so 
evident, from the calamities incident 
to human nature, that even those 
heathen nations, who never heard of 
the volume of revelation, were fally 
convinced of the mournful fact. They 
saw, in the varied and acute suffer- 
ings to which they were subjected, 
that they were guilty creatures; and 
hence they offered up so many sacri- 
fices, from an expectation that they 
would atone for their guilt, and ap- 
pease their supposed offended ima- 
ginary deities. 

Frem the various afflictions incident 
to life, we may also infer the trath of 
those passages of scripture, which 
assert the fature punishment of the 
finally impenitent. Though man had, 
by his disobedience to the commands 
of God, procured his expulsion from 
paradise, and all that sublime happi- 
ness which he therein enjoyed, and at 
the same time plunged himself into-an 
abyss of degradation and misery,—yet 
the Most High, in his infinite love and 
mercy, did so commiserate his ruined 
condition, that be provided a suitable 
and all-sufficient Saviour, by whom 
he might |= rescued from his degraded 
and miserable state, and be restored 
to the favour of his Maker, and be 
made an heir of eternal life. But it is 
those only who repent of their sins, 
and, in the exercise of a living faith, 
appropriate the atonement of Jesus to 
their souls, who can participate in the 
benefits of his salvation. Repentance 
and faith are the only conditions on 
which salvation can possibly be ob- 
tained ; and those who reject the con- 
ditions, reject the salvation itself; and 
it is expressly declared, in a multi- 
plicity of passages of seriptare, that 
all such shall be the objects of God’s 
righteous displeasure throughout eter- 
nity. 

Now, the solemn declaration of the 
inspired volume, regarding the fature 
punishment of those who reject the 
salvation of Christ, is greatly con- 
firmed by the sufferings which mankind 
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endure, even in this life; for their pre- 
sent sufferings, being on account of 
sin, are but the beginnings of an infi- 
nitely higher degree of punishment, 
which they must endure forever. It 
must appear, to the mind of every ia- 
dividual who is acquainted with the 
odious nature of sin, and the revéaled 
character of the Deity, that he has, by 
his providential dealings towards his 
creatures, manifested his determina- 
tion to punish sinners. But since the 
panishment which they experience in 
this life can bear no proportion to the 
magnitade of that guilt with which 
they are chargeable in his sight; and 
as their natures, in the present mode 
of existence, are not capable of bear- 
ing a punishment commensurate with 
their culpability,—it is most reason- 
able to suppose, that he hath reserved 
the full measure of his wrath for an- 
other state of existence, when their 
natures shall be rendered capable of 
enduring it; and that then, all those 
threatenings which he hath pronounced 
against them, shall be carried into 
awful execution. 

Let those, therefore, who have been 
unjustly calculating on the merey of 
God to be extended to them on the 
day of judgment, ever recollect, that 
one attribute of the Deity can never 
come in contact with another ;—that 
his mercy can never eclipse the glory 
of his holiness and justice ;—and that, 
as he has denounced the most awful 
vengeance against sinners, to be en- 
dured in another world,—so his faith- 
fulness is pledged to carry it inte 
complete effect. 

From the same subject, we may 
likewise infer the exceeding evil of 
sin in the sight of God. We have 
already seen, that the sufferings to 
which mankind are subjected, are va- 
rious and great; and we have seen 
from our last inference, that the pun- 
ishment which awaits the finally im- 
penitent, will not only be extreme in 
degree, but also eternal in duration. 
Now it would be quite inconsistent 
with the revealed character of the 
Supreme Being, to imagine, for a mo- 
ment, that he would visit his creatares 
with such manifest tokens of his dread 
displeasure io this life, and threaten 
them with intolerable and everlasting 
misery in the life to come, were not 
‘sin, the procuring cause of all this 
miowy, exceedingly hatefal in his 
sight. 





The Deity is a being of infinite 
benevolence, This is demonstrable 
from the circumstance, that when he 
originally created man, it was with 
a view of rendering him .completely 
happy; and, for this purpose, he be- 
stowed on him every thing whicl’ his 
heart could desire ;—and it was not 
until he had tasted of the forbidden 
fruit, that he manifested his displea- 
sure toward him. His holy word, too, 
as well as his works of nature and 

ence, proclaim him, in the most 
explicit language, to be a ‘God of infi- 
nite love and grace; and no considera- 
tion whatever could induce him to 
visit us with such awful calamities fn 
this world, and threaten sinners with 
everlasting wo in the next, except the 
perfect and immutable hatred with 
which he regards iniquity. ' 

This leads us to dnfer. in ‘the last 
place, the strong reason we have to 
hate sin, and avoid the commission of 
it. If sin has produced such disorder 
and misery in the world, that no indi- 
vidual, in any age or place, can ; 
sibly be exempt from its painful 
effects ;—if that misery which it fas 
procured extend to the whole nature 
of man, soul and body,—and affects 
every faculty of the one, and meniber 
of the other; if, in consequence of sin, 
man comes into the world suffering, 

asses his time in it in a state of suffer- 
ng, and leaves it in a state of suffer- 
ing ;—and if it exposes him to a state 
of extreme suffering through eternity ; 
then surely he ought to hate’ it, and 
ever watch against it; for if we inva- 
riably hate the secondary causes of 
our sufferings, we ought, on the prin- 
ciple of common consistency, to hate 
the primary or procuring cause. 

But there is something in the con- 
duct of sinners, with regard to sin, 
which cannot be reconciled to their 
consistency in other respects; for 
whatever else has a tendency to mar 
their happiness, is sure to become 
the object of their decided detes- 
tation; and yet, instead of hatred, 
they feel a love for that, which not 
only procares their present wo, bat 
likewise procures for them the most 
extreme misery in the world to come. 
Those, however, who do not hate 
sin in the present life, will hate it 
in a fature state of existence; but, 
alias! their hatréd will ‘then be una- 
vailing. wig 

Elgin. 5. G. 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
(Concluded from col, 1091.) 
‘No, XXV.— Polly. 
“ Meno Ahr I could’ anmask, 
whgiedent ucts nn 
Forpinee, or sonia laid je distant row, 


Bat these I passen by, with nameless numbers 
moe.” THOMPSON. 


It :woald be a very vain attempt for 
me to try to describe the various cha- 
racters' who have, by a charitable 
world, been designated fools, or who 
are so in reality. Folly is opposed to 
wisdom, and if we for a moment con- 
template the small quantity of wisdom 
which is to be found on ‘the earth, we 
shall be able to form some estimate 
of the height to which folly has at- 


Phere are those who rash forward 
ignorantly, and do all their various 
works without any consideration.— 
There are those who think wisely, and 
speak and advise wisely, and yet, who, 
when acting, do it foolishly ; and if we 
class these characters together, how 
few people shall we find who. do not 
resemble one or the other of them in 
many important respects—and how 
fruitless: would be our » if we 
sought for the man who did not, in 
some instance, display himself to be— 
a fool. 

Phere are, however, two characters 
which paneer generally a 
tinguished by this appellation,—an 

which I design to make a few 
servations. 

The stupid man—and the unsettled, 
ignorant, idle, butterfly-like indi- 
vidaal,—the being, who seems desti- 
tute of common perception, and who 
is generally denominated thick-skull- 
ed—and he who is constantly drawn 
aside by every thing that glitters, 
however paltry may be its sheen—the 
former, to noe va ar comperinans, 
partakes greatly of the characteristics 
of an ass, the latter of those of a mon- 
key. In relation to the first charac- 
ter, if we see a gaping staring fellow, 
who seems hardly to know his right 
hand from his left, and who, when- 
ever he speaks, does so in a barbarous 
and uncouth dialect, and with a con- 
fused and awkward maaner, we say— 
heis afool. If we see an a 
entering upon some scheme, o 
nature of which he is entirely igno- 
rant, and being at the same time so 





blinded by vanity and conceit, as not 
to perceive his insufficiency, we say— 
he ‘is a- fool: If we see one, who, 
through neglect, has made himself 
unfit for all genteel society, and when 
he'has had opportunities of becoming 
civilized, yet continues a boor, we 
say+he'is a fool. They may be all 
three destitute, in the instances men- 
tioned, of wisdom; and the exterior 
of ‘the first character may much, and 
very closely, resemble the third ; and 
yet—only the two last can be blamed 
for their folly. 

The first may be awkward, because 
he knows not how to be otherwise.— 
The second is to be reprobated, for 
adding conceit to his natural stupidity ; 
and the third, for levelling himself, by 
indolence and inattention, to the stand- 
ard of that man who has not had bis 
opportunities. Thus, on this part of 
our subject, the world, as relates to 
the opprobriam which it casts upon 
these individuals (for it blames them 
all alike) is, in two cases, right,—in 
the remaining one, wrong, 

But this is not the case with the 
other character. 

Whoever calls those people fools 
who have wedded their affections to 
the frail vanities of earth, and all 
whose common ecense seems suffocated 
among things which, howsver some 
individuals may inwardly prize, all 
confess to be really and substantially 
of nothing worth, calls them rightly.— 
What is worst of all, there is danger 
in these things; and the moth that 
neglects the full blaze of a summer’s 
sun, in order to fly round the attrac- 
tive glare of a poor insignificantcandie, 
is almost sure to meet with a merited 
destruction. 

There is Jack Lance,—he never 
raises his ideas above the meanest 
and most trifling things that present 
themselves to him.— Dancing is about 
his only accomplishment; flirting, and 
dressing, and talking nonsense, his 
only employments ;—and yet, although 
he is to all appearance beneath the 
standard of a man, he has vices enough, 
he can drink with any one, and swear 
like a trooper.—I had written thus far 
when I fell asleep~I am a sad: dreamer, 
(more’s the pity,) and this is my dream. 
—I thought I stood upon a vast 
and seemingly interminable plain. It 
stretched itself forth in all directions, 
and wherever I looked, the prospect 
was the same. 
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There were erected, near me, a great 
many booths, which were filled: with 
people of all ranks and degrees ; who 
were, as I conjectured, assembled ‘for 
the purpose of beholding something 
that was to be transacted before them. 

There. suddenly came forth into the 
view of all (Lut where he stepped from 
I could not tell) a hoary-headed and 
grave-looking sage. He was dressed 
in a loose blue silk robe, and hada 
small staff in his right hand,—his white 
beard flowed down upon his breast, 
and he lifted his left hand toward the 
sky—and addressed the assembly to 
the following purport.— 

‘* It is declared, in a certain ancient 


‘book, that human life is a race—a 


race after ‘happiness ; and that same 
book sets before us the real goal which 
we should. attempt ‘to reach, in order 
to gain the prize for whieh»we are 
seeking. 

“ Youare, therefore, assembled here 
this day, to see this race performed.— 
You are assembled. here to behold in- 
dividuals of different characteristics 
exhibit the several ways in which they 
run after the one object of happiness. 
They will run upon the same prin- 
ciples on which they act; and now 
they will severally perform, for the 
instruction and amusement of my audi- 
ence.” ; 

There was, therefore, placed at a 
vast distance from me—so far off that 
I could not properly distinguish its 
nature,—some bright shining object, 
that seemed to glitter beneath the rays 
of a vertical sun. 

This was descriptive of the happi- 
ness which should necessarily be the 
pursuit of all haman beings, and was 
established as the goal towards which 
ourintended racers should ran. There 
came forward, first, then, a very slown- 
ish-looking man, who seemed endued 
with great nataral strength, a broad- 
shouldered brawny fellow. _ His fea- 
tures were strongly marked, but had 
a peculiarly valgar cast, and his ap- 
pearance was dirty and slovenly to 
the last degree. 

I thought surely he was capable of 
running; but I found, when I became 
more acquainted with him, that he 
would never reach the goal. He went 
very slowly along, and did not, as he 
proceeded, at all mend his pace, so 
that I suspected he could not tell: his 
road.. And; with all his overstudied 
carefulness, he stumbled every step 
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he took ;—once or twice he sat down 
upo:» the sand, and, looking all around, 
gaped in a very uncouth and ungentle- 
manly manner.—I had Jooked at him 
so long, that I. was fairly tired, and 
began iosensibly to yawn myself; 
when, at about the: 100th -fall, he so 
hurt his nose as to causc, from’ him- 
self, a most mellifiuous” Howl, ‘and 
from all other people a good hearty 
laugh; which last circumstance so dis- 
concerted him, that he fell upon his 
hands, and crawled off as fastras: he 
could, amid the shoats of the spec- 
tators. ie 

The next gentleman who appeared, 
was of a cast very different,’ if; not 
directly opposite, to the last. 

A spruce young dandy, dressed in 
the height of the fashion, whe bowed 
most respectfally to the co 
before he set out. If ourlast acquaint- 
ance raised a laugh as-he ended. his 

rformanee, this individual did-so.as 

commenced his; for, instead. of 
running regularly oe, as any sensible 
man would do, b began to. jump, 
and skip, and hop, aud danee, with all 
his might and main. It was, nomatter 
to him in what disection-his-leapings 
and dancings were directed, for he-as 
often jumped backward, and on each 
side, as he did forward—and in a few 
minutes, I found that he was a yard 
or two farther from his journey’s,end 
than when he set out. Sometimes he 
stood still to adjust his collar, or rub 
his hair about with his hand, and ina 
short time he was so wrapped up in 
his present actions, that he had quite 
forgotten the object for which-he was 
performing.—He fell suddenly. down 
at last, sprained his ancle, and went 
limping away-——backward, 

The spectators made such a loud 
murmur of disapprobation, that I was 
awakened from my dream. 
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ON THE PROBABILITY OF A LUNAR 
ATMOSPHERE, 


Mr. Epitor. in 
Sir.—The exisience of a lanar atmo- 
sphere has been ‘the subjeet of much 
discussion: amongst our most cele- 
brated astronomers, none of. whom 
have satisfactorily proved: the actual 
existence of such a phenomenon. Im- 
mediately on the invention of the tele- 
scope, Galileo turned his attention 
particularly to observations of the 
moon, and, while viewing her through 
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this newly-invented instrument, was 
struck with the similarity of her ap- 
pearance to the earth. 

Immense ridges of mountains, wide- 
extended valleys, and deep caverns, 
led him to conclude that this luminary 
was, in all probability, the abode of 
ani beings, not, perhaps, mate- 
Yially differing from the inhabitants of 
the earth; but it is well known, by 
means of our pneumatic experiments, 
that no living being, known to us, can 
exist without the presence of atmo- 
spheric air, the discovery of which 
round the lunar orb, seems to have 
been the peculiar object of astrono- 
mers in all parts of Europe, soon after 
the invention of this wonderful instru- 
ment, 

I shall here offer a quotation from 
Bonnycastle’s Astronomy, (8th Edit. 
p- 367-8.) on this subject. 

“ Astronomers were formerly of opi- 
nion, that the moon had no atmosphere, 
en account of her never being obscured 
by clouds or vapours; and because 
the fixed stars, at the time of an occul- 
tation, disappear behind her instan- 
taneously, without any gradual dimi- 
nation of their light. Butif we con- 

er the effects of her days and nights, 
which are nearly thirty times as Jong 
as ours, it may be readily conceived, 
that the mena of vapours and 
meteors must be very different. And 
besides, the vaporous or obscure parts 
of our atmosphere are only about the 
1980th part of the earth’s diameter, as 
is evident.from observing the clouds, 
which are seldom above 3 or 4 miles 
high; and, therefore, as the moon’s 
apparent diameter is only about 314 
minutes, or 1890 seconds, the obscure 
part of her atmosphere, supposing it 
to resemble our own when viewed 
from the earth, must subtend an angle 
of one second; which is so small a 
space, that observations must be ex- 
tremely accurate to determine whether 
the supposed obscuration takes place 
or not. 

** Notwithstanding what is here ad- 
vanced, however, Schroeter, an emi- 
nent German astronomer, is said to 
have ascertained that such obscura- 
tion really takes place ; from which he 
not only infers the existence of an 
atmosphere, but has also estimated 
the height of it, which, according to 
him, does not exceed four or five 
miles.” 

Hevelius asserts, that he has several 





times found, in skies perfectly clear, 
when even stars,of the 6th and 7th 
magnitude were visible, that, at the 
same altitude of the moon, with the 
same elongation from the sun, and 
with the same telescope, the moon 
and her maculz do not appear equally 
lucid, clear, and conspicuous at all 
times; but are much brighter, and 
more distinct, at some times than at 
others. And hence it is inferred, that 
the cause of this phenomenon is neither 
in our air, in the tube, in the moon, 
nor in the spectator’s eye, but must 
be looked for in something existing 
about the moon, that is, a suspected 
lunar atmosphere. 

These are, however, solitary proofs 
of the existence of such a phenome- 
non; even Herschel, whose powerfal 
telescopes have never been equalled, 
was not able to solve this grand pro- 
blem. 

I shall conclude the foregoing re- 
marks with observing, that it may 
reasonably be concluded, that the 
moon has an atmosphere, on account 
of her analogy, in other respects, to the 
earth, and from the discovery of vol- 
canoes on her surface; for it is.a well- 
known fact, that combustion, cannot 
take place without the presence of 
atmospheric air. I am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 

Old Lane, near Halifax. T.C. 
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SEDUCTION;—A TALE. 

“Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost te love and trath ! 
That can, with stadied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Carse on bis perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth! 

Are honour, virtae, conscience, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction 

wild?” Burns. 

‘“ FLee youtbfal lusts which war against 
the soul,” was the language of One 
‘‘who spake as he was moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” The admonition is, 
indeed, of paramount importance, both 
as concerns individual happiness, and 
the community in general ; let this be 
disregarded, and the one will be dis- 
ordered, while the other will be de- 
stroyed. When we consider again 
the demoralizing effects that the loss 
of feminine modesty is calculated to 
produce upon those whose imagina- 
tions are heated by their youth, and 
whose passions need no excitation,— 
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not only the loss of health, but their 
disrelish for social pleasures, and, too 
often, their total abandonment and 
ruin,—surely it behoves us to use 
every opportunity of exposing, not 
only the evil itself, but the means b 

which it is too often accomplished. 
Alas! these means are, by too many, 
deemed harmless and innocent. I 
will merely mention, as instances, 
among females, the love of dress, and 
the spirit of coquetry, that so gene- 
rally prevail. And who has not sighed 


. to behold some, occupying the lowest 


stations of life, aping the lady,—and 
mimicking the fashion? Who has not 
felt the truth of the poet’s language,— 
“ The town has tinged the country, and the stain 
Appears a spot upon the vestal’s robe, 

The worse for what it soils. 
—_—_—_——__——Thhe rural lass 

Whom once her virgin modesty and . 
Her artless manners, and ber neat attire, 

So dignified, that she was bardly less 

Than the fair shepherdess of old romance, 

Is seen’ho more! the character is lost!’’ 

Some, indeed, may palliate this love 
of dress as innocent in itself, and lead- 
ing to no destructive consequences ; 
but from them I most cordially differ. 
Not only does it diminish the respect 
they wish to create,—not only does it 
reveal the most consummate ignorance 
beneath this heap of trampery,—not 
only does it create a spirit of pride, 
and make them dissatisfied with the 
sitaation in which Providence has 
placed them ;--but it attracts the atten- 
tion, and exposes them to the snares, 
of licentious youths, who are ever on 
the alert to allure the thoughtless and 
unwary to their ruin, and rob them of 
that inestimable jewel, deprived of 
which, they but resemble the rose when 
all is blasted but its thorns ;—and to 
such characters, these lovers of finery, 
these mimics of gentility, present too 
easy a conquest. 

But what are the effects of their 
triumph? Alas! the most melancholy. 
When once the narrow path of virtue 
is overstepped,—when once the un- 
gaarded female is enticed into “the 
Jewd and lavish act of sin,” every 
finer feeling becomes blunted, and 
modesty leaves the guilty bosom a prey 
to anguish, and the subject of disgrace. 
Henceitis, that our streets are crowded 
with so many victims of seduction,— 
with so many slaves to sensual grati- 
fication; for too often is it the case, 
that— 

“ Woman falls to rise no more.” 





When first I became ainted 
with Mary B——, she was universally 
beloved for the amiableness of her dis- 
position, and the modesty of her de- 
meanour ; but as she grew up, she im- 
bibed a passion for dress, and became 
(if I may so speak) the belle of the 
village. She was endowed with no 
extraordinary personal charms; but, 
flattered by a few admirers, as thought- 
less and as volatile as herself, she 
began to think herself in reality what 
they represented her to be, and conse- 
quently, became fond of displaying to 
others the charms she ivagined that 
she possessed. Repeatedly did I warn 
her of her danger, and the conse- 
quences of her folly; repeatedly did ¥ 
charge her of foolish vanity, and un- 
becoming pride; but, as she was not 
conscious of the crime, she could not 
admit the charge, and all my admoni- 
tions and my warnings were only as 
the idle wind. 

Thus she went on—every day more 
extravagant in her dress, more osten- 
tatious in her manner, and more con- 
ceited in her person, till at length a 
Capt. D-— came on a visit in the 
neighbourhood. He was a libertine, in 
the worst sense of the word ; and, bert 
only upon the gratification of his un- 
holy desires, neither the laws of society 
nor the laws of God could restrain 
him in his diabolical pursuit. It was 
not to be expected that Mary could 
escape the notice of such a character, 
and to her, accordingly, his attentions 
were directed. From the first moment 
that I saw it, I trembled for her safety. 
I warned her, again and again, to be- 
ware of his artful duplicity, but my 
warnings were considered as unneces- 
sary, and were therefore disregarded. 
It was, however, too evident, that the 
Captain had gained the affections of 
poor Mary. He flattered—he promised 
—he swore; and the infatuated girl 
believed that his flattery, his promises, 
and his oaths, proceeded from the sin- 
eerity of his affection.— But now, 
reader, see the effects of dress, and 
its attendant, vanity. In an un- 
guarded moment she resigned to a 
deceiver, a villain, her honour, her 
happiness, and her peace,—and fell, 
oh, what a fall?—from virgin rectitude 
and purity, to shame, neglect, and 
remorse! 

*« Peccati dolor et maximus et eternas est!” 

For a considerable time, poor Mary 
could not divest herself of the belief 
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that he would not forsake her; but, no 
sooner was his brutal appetitesatiated, 
than he abandoned the victim of his 
infernal machinations to the torments 
of a guilty conscience, and the slan- 
ders of a pitiless world. These were 
heaped inabundance upon the defence- 
less head of poor Mary ;—and the bur- 
den without, and the anguish within, 
were too much for a constitation natu- 
rally weak, and conspired to sink her 
into an early tomb.— 
«* When last I saw her, Oh, how changed! 
how pale! 
The rose-hloom from her pallid cheek had 


fled 
With hasty steps she trod the gloomy vale, 
And fell consumption on her vitals prey’d. 


The os lustre of her eyes was dim, 
Ano 


all their animated light was gone; 
Save when they seem’d in briny tears to swim 
Which made another twinkle in your own.’ 
Bat ah! no sympathetic tear coald chase 
The pangs of wo that in ber bosom dwelt, 
Could wipe the sweaty anguish from her face, 
Or lull the bitter agonies she felt. 

Hark! ’tis the language of the dying maid— 
*Save me—I die,—I feel the fatal stroke, 
Ob, God! have mercy,—Oh, my head—my 

head,’ — 

These were the last sad words that Mary 
spoke.” 

Gloucester, Oct. 15th. 
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THE ABBOT AND THE LEARNED WOMAN. 
(From Erasmvs.—By LARTHON.) 

{* Aw abbot pays a lady a visit; and, finding 
Latin and Greek books in her chamber, gives 
his reasons against women’s meddling with 
learning. e professes himself to be a 
greater lover of Pleasare than Wisdom; and 

- makes the Ignorance of Monks to be the 
most powerful reason of their Obedience.”’] 

Dialogue between Antronius and 
Magdalia, 

A. Tuis house, methinks, is strangely 

furnished—M. Why’! is it not well? — 

A. I don’t know what you call well ; 

but it is not so proper, methinks, for a 

woman.—M. And why not, I pray 

you ?—A. Why, what should a woman 
do with so many books?—WM, As if 
you, who are an abbot and a courtier, 
and have lived so long in the world, 
had never seen books in a lady’s cham- 

ber before.—A. Yes, French ones I 

have; but here are Greek and Latin.— 

M. Is there no wisdom, then, but in 

French ?—A. But they are well enough, 

however, for court ladies, that have 

nothing else to do. to pass away their 
time withal.— JJ. So that you would 
have only your court ladies to be 
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women of understanding and of plea- 
sere?—A. That’s your mistake now, 
to couple understanding with pleasure ; 
for the one is not fora woman at all, 
and the other is only for a woman of 
quality.— M7. But, is it not every body’s 
business to live well?—A. Beyond all 

aestion.—M. How shall any man 
live comfortably, that does not live 
well?—A. Nay, rather, how shall any 
man live comfortably that does?—M. 
That is to say, you are for a life that’s 
easy, let it be never so wicked.—A. I 
am of opinion, I must confess, that a 
pleasant life is a good life. 

M. But what is it that makes one’s 
life pleasant? Is it sense or conscience? 
—A. Itis the sense of outward enjoy- 
ments.—M. Spoken like a learned 
abbot, though but a dall philosopher. 
But tell me now, what arc those enjoy- 
ments you speak of ’—A. Money, ho- 
nour, eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
the liberty of doing what a man hasa 
mind to do.—M. But what if God 
should give you wisdom ovex and above 
all the rest, would your life be ever 
the worse for it?—A. Let me know, 
first, what it is that you call wisdom.— 
M. Wisdom is a knowledge, that 
places the felicity of reasonable nature 
in the goods of the mind ; and tells us, 
that a man is neither the happier nor 
the better for the external advantages 
of blood, honour, or estate.—A. If 
that be it, pray make the best of your 
wisdom,—M. But what if I take more 
delight in a good book, than you doin 
a fox-chase, fuddling-bout, or in the 
shaking of your elbow? will you. not 
allow me, then, to haye a pleasant life 
of it?—A. Every one as he likes, but 
it would not be so to me—M, The 
question is not what does, but what 
ought to. please you.—A. I should be 
loath, I do assure you, to have my 
monks over-bookish.—_M. And yet my 
husband is never better pleased than 
at his study. Nor doI see any harm 
in it, if your monks would be so too.— 
A. Marry, hang them up as soon: it 
teaches them to chop logic, and makes 
them undutiful. You shall have them 
expostulating presently, appealing to 
Peter and Paul, and prating out of the 
canons and decretals. 

M. But I hope you would not have 
them do any thing that clashes with 
Peter and Paul, tho’?—A. Clash or 
not clash, Ido not much trouble my 
head about their doctrine; but I do 
naturally hate a fellow that will. have 
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the last word, and reply upon, his 
superior. And betwixt friends, I do 
not mucli care neither, to have any, of 
my peowie wiser than their, master.-- 
M. It is bat your being wiser yourself, 
and then there is no fear of it.—A, 
Alas! I have no time for.it.— M.. How 
so, I beseech you AT am so full 
of business.— MM. Have you no time, 
do you say, to apply yourself to wis- 
dom?—A. No, not a single minute.— 
M. Pray what hinders you, if a body 
may ask the question?—A. Why, you 
must know we have devilish long 
prayers; and, by the time I have 
jooked over my charge, my horses, my 
dogs, dtd made my court, I have not a 
moment left me to spare.—M. Is this 
the thighty business then, that keeps 
you from looking after wisdom ?— A, 
We have got a habit of it; and custom, 
you know, is a great matter. 

M. Put the casé, now, that it were 
in your power to transform yourself, 
and all your monks, into any other 
animals; and that a person should 
desire you to turn yourself into a hunt- 
ing-nag, and your whole flock into a 
herd of swine, would you do it?—A, 
No; not upon any terms,—M/. And 
yet this would secure you from having 
any of your disciples wiser than your- 
self.—A: As for my people, I should 
not much stand upon it what sort of 
brutes they were, provided that I might 
still be a‘man myself.—J/. But. can 
you account him a man, that neither is 
wise, rior’has any inclination so to be? 
—A. But so'longas I have wit enough 
for’ my’ ‘own’ business,—M/. Why, so 
have! thé Adgsi—A. You talk like a 
philosopher in a petticoat, methinks.— 
M. Atid you, methinks, like some- 
thing thet is far from it. 

But “what's your quarrel, all this 
while, to the furniture of this house !— 
A. ‘A Spinning-wheel, or some instru- 
ment of good houséwifery, were more 
suitable ‘to’ your sex.—M. Is it not 
the duty ther, of’ a housekeeper, to 
keep her: family in order, and look to 
the éducation of her children?—A. 
It is: so} MM. ‘And is this office to be 
discharged without understanding ?— 
A. Isuppose not.— 2. This under- 
standing do I gather from my books. 
—A. But yet Ihave above threescore 
monks undet fiiy care, and not so 
much as one book in my lodgings.— 
M. They are well tutored ‘the mean 
while.—A. Not but that Icould endare 
books too, provided they be not Latin. 

84.—VOL, VII. 





—M. And why. not. Latin?—A. It is 
not a tongue for a woman.—M. Why, 
whatis your exception to. it ?—A. It 
is. not, a language to. keep @: woman 
honest,--M. Your, Erench romances, 
I must confess, are great provocatives 

mething else in it too.— AM. Out with 
it then,—A. If, the. women do not un- 
derstand Latin, they are in less danger 
of the priests.—M. But so long: as 
you take care that the. priests them- 
selves shall not understand Latin, 
where is the danger?--A. It is’ the 
opinion of the common people, how- 
ever, because it isso rare a thing for 
a woman to understand Latin.—M, 
Why; what do you talk to me of the 
people, that never did any thing well? 
or of custom, that gives authority to 
all wickedness? We should apply our- 
selves to that which is good, and turn 
that which was unusual, unpleasant, 
and perhaps scandalous before, into 
the contrary.—A. I hear.you. 

M, Is it not a laudable quality for 
a German lady to speak French?—A. 
It is so.—M. And to what end?—A. 
That she may be able to converse with 
those who speak French.—M. And 
why may not I as well learn Latin, to 
fit myself for the eompany of so many 
wise and learned authors, so many 
faithful counsellors and friends ?—A. 
But it is not so well for women ,to 
spend their brains upon books, unless 
they’ had’ more to spare.—M.,What 
you have to spare, I know not; but 
for my small stock, I had much: ra- 
ther employ it upon honest studies, 
thanin the mumbling over of so many 
prayers, like a parrot, by rote; or the 
emptying of so many dishes and beer- 
glasses till. morning..— A. But much 
learning makes aq man mad.—M. Your 
topers, drolls, and buffoans, are ian 
entertainment, no doubt, to make a 
person sober,—A, They make the time 
pass merrily away.— M. But why 
should so pleasant company, as the 
authors I converse with, make me mad 
then?—A, It is a common saying.-~ 
M. But yet, the fact itself tells you 
otherwise; and that intemperate feast- 
ing, drinking, whoring, and inordinate 
watching, is the ready way to Bedlam. 
A. For the whole world I would not 
have a learned wife.—M. Nor I an 
unlearned husband, Kuowledge is such 
a blessing, that we. are both of us the 
dearer one to another for it.—A. But 
then there is so much trouble in the 
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getting of it; and we must die at 
last too. 

M. Tell me now, by your favour, if 
you were to march off to-morrow, 
whether had you rather die a fool or a 
wise man?—A. Ay; if I could be a 
wise man without trouble.—M. Why, 
there’s nothing in this world to be got 
without it; and when we have got 
what we can, (though with never so 
much difficulty,) we must leave it be- 
hind us in the conclusion; wisdom 
only, and virtue, excepted, which we 
shall carry the fruit of into another 
world.—A. I have often heard, that 
one wise woman is two fools.—M. 
Some fools are of that opinion. The 
woman that is truly wise, does not 
think herself so; but she that is not 
so, and yet thinks herself so, is twice 
a fool.—A. 1 know not how it is; but 
to my fancy, a packsaddle does as 
well upon an ox, as learning upon a 
woman.—M. And why not as well as 
a mitre upon an ass? But what do 
you think of the Virgin Mary?—A. As 
well as is possible.—M. Do you not 
think that she read books?—A. Yes; 
but not such books as your’s.—M. 
What kind then?—A. The Canonical 
Hours—M. To what purpose ’?—A. 
For the service of the Benedictines.— 
M. Well, and do you not find many 
others that spend their time upon 
godly books!—A. Yes; but that way 
is quite out of fashion.—M. And so 
are learned abbots too ; for it is as hard 
a matter, now-a-days, to find a scholar 
among them, as it was formerly to find 
a blockhead. Nay, princes themselves, 
in times past, were as eminent for their 
erudition, as for their authority. But 
it is not yet so rare a thing neither, as 
you imagine, to find learned women, 
for I could give you, out of Spain, 
Italy, England, Germany, &c. so many 
eminent instances of our sex, as, if 
you do not mend your manners, may 
come to take possession of your very 
schools, your pulpits, and your mitres. 
—A. God forbid it should ever come 
to that.—-M. Nay, do not forbid it; 
for if you go on at the rate you begin, 
the people will sooner endure preach- 
ing geese, than dumb pastors, The world 
is come about, you see, and you must 
either take off the visor, or expect that 
every man shall put in for his part.— 
A. How came I to stumble upon this 
woman! if you will find a time to pay 
me a visit, you may promise yourself 
a better entertainment.—M. And what 
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shall that be.—A. We will dance, 
drink, hunt, play, laugh.—M. You 
have put me upon a laughing pin 
already. 


II 


ON THE RESPECT DUE TO OLD AGE. 


“ Adolescentis est majores nata revereri.” 


CICERO. 
“ Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves 
to the elder.” St. PeTer. 


TueERE is, undoubtedly, a momentous 
obligation laid upon man, to shew a 
becoming respect to the hoary heads 
of his species. Though the consi- 
derate part of society cannot avoid 
being impressed with the importance 
of this obligation, yet there are, it is 
to be regretted, many whose actions 
evince a manifest disregard for it. In 
a land so highly favoured as is ours, 
where religion and science flourish 
with exuberance, it is rather surpris- 
ing that the moral duties of men are 
not more scrupulously believed and 
practised. If we turn to many of 
those states and empires which have 
long been overwhelmed in the ocean 
of time, whose inhabitants, compared 
with us, were overshadowed by the 
clouds of error and superstition, we 
find them justly celebrated for the 
observance of many of those virtues 
of which we are deficient, and espe- 
cially of the one in question. To 
venerate old age, was a precept com- 
mon among the ancients, and such 
was their strict adherence thereto, 
that even laws were enacted in order 
to render it more effectually observed. 
The Lacedzmonians and the Romans, 
in particular, have outshone every 
other people in the great respect 
which they exhibited towards their 
aged. Among the former, none buat 
individuals of very advanced age 
were permitted to hold authority, but 
to these the most profound reverence 
was paid. Justin, b. 3d, says, ‘‘ That 
the greatest honour was accustomed 
to be bestowed upon the old;” and 
other eminent writers have given the 
same account of this illustrious nation. 
With the noble Romans, the ‘‘ ma- 
jores natu” were equally respected ; 
and we are informed by Cicero, (de 
Senec: cap. 18,) “ That both them- 
selves, and the inhabitants of other 
states, industriously attended to this 
duty. Their venerable men were 
always respectfully saluted by the 
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youth,—their company was desired,— 
they were arisen to, on their entrance 
into any assembly,—and seats were 
granted them for their accommo- 
dation: they were attended to and 
from public assemblies, and their ad- 
vice was consulted on any particular 
affair.” Thus we see that these hea- 
then nations were not wholly destitute 
of the principles of virtue and hu- 
manity, and that however erroneous 
their opinions of religion might be, 
compared with ours, they have com- 
pletely excelled us in the performance 
of this important duty. In our day, 
it is too often the case, that when a 
person becomes advanced in years, 
and incapable of engaging in the busy 
concerns of time, he is looked upon 
with a jealous eye, and, in a manner, 
left to shift for himself, when, on the 
contrary, he ought to be treated with 
the greatest affection and respect. 

In the two eminent relations which 
our elders bear to us, of parents and 
instructors, they are entitled to our 
utmost deference and affection, which 
it is not only our duty, but our in- 
terest to bestow. 

In the relation which they bear to 
us of parents, we are bound to love 
and honour them, both by the ties of 
nature and the law of God. If we 
consider but for a moment, we per- 
ceive that they were the instruments 
of our entrance upon the stage of life ; 
it was by these we were nourished 
and brought up in comfort and re- 
spectability; it was these who bore 
with all our faults, and endeavoured, 
in various ways, to correct them, and 
lead usinto the path of rectitude ; these, 
who beheld us with pleasure and 
affection in all our pastimes; who 
attempted 
- to pour 
The fresh instruction o’er our minds, and fix 
The generous purpose in our glowing breasts ;” 





in short, it was these who were the 
means by which the Maker and Pre- 
server of all, dispensed to us the 
blessings and the privileges of our 
youth. And shall we, on a review of 
all this, not condescend to make a 
little return, by treating them with 
affection and veneration at all times, 
but more especially so, when they 
are apparently verging to the silent 
grave? No! let it be our endeavour 
to soothe their age—to alleviate their 
infirmities—to support them under all 





the pains and anxieties to which they 
may be subject, 


“ And in their cup of grief, infuse one drop 
of joy.” 


But, we are further enjoined to do 
this by the law of God, which was 
given to Moses upon Mount Sinai ; 
“* Honour thy father and thy mother, 
(which, says St. Paul, is the first 
commandment with promise,) that it 
may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest live long on the earth.” In- 
stances wherein persons have been 
ungrateful or dishonourable to their 
parents, and punished in some exem- 
plary manner, are not rare. The cele- 
brated commander, Mithridates the 
great, who was guilty of this crime, 
when routed and hardly pursued by 
his victorious enemy, Pompey, was 
refused an asylum by his son, and 
compelled to retire to the court of a 
stranger, where he ended his existence 
in remorse and misery. 

As instructors, great deference 
should be paid to the elders, for the 
experience through which they have 
passed. The natural disposition of 
youth is destitute of that consider- 
ation and prudence, which are so con- 
spicuous in the aged; “‘temerity,” as 
Cicero observes, (de Senec.) “ is the 
flower of youth; prudence, of old 
age;’’ and, therefore, there are none 
so well qualified to instruct the youth- 
ful adventurer in the busy scenes of 
life, as those who are possessed of 
such experience, which, as Milton 
beautifully expresses it, ‘“‘ opens wis- 
dom’s way.” It is the aged alone, 
who can give any correct idea of the 
dangerous voyage of life; they have 
witnessed all its storms and perils, 
and been often shipwrecked on the 
rocks that are to be encountered in 
the way; it is they who have borne 
‘*the burden and heat of the day ;” 
who have detected the various impo- 
sitions and fraudulent practices which 
are imposed upon the credulous and 
unwary part of mankind; it is they, 
who have watched the uncertainty of 
all sublunary good; who have basked 
in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
been immerged in the gloomy shades 
of adversity. It is, therefore, the in- 
terest of a young man to consult his 
elders on any of the important and 
precarious concerns of life. “* Great 
things,” affirms the Roman orator, 
(Cicero de Senec.) “ are carried on by 
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design, authority, and deliberation, 
qualities with which old age is always 
wont to be enriched.” 

Perhaps some persons may argue, 
that it is not expedient or proper to 
submit to every thing that is dictated 
or asserted by the aged, merely be- 
cause it is our duty to reverence them. 
To this it may be answered, that old 
age is constitutionally fond of autho- 
rity, and is often very loquacioys ; but 
there is a vast difference betweon sub- 
mitting to it in every respect, and 
paying it proper reverence. It is not 
requisite or prudent always to attend 
to the advice of the old, yet, on the 
contrary, it should never be despised, 
however impolitic or unprolific. Thus 
the young man Elibu the Buzite, when 
“his wrath was kindled again Job 
and his three friends,” and he ven- 
tured to reprove them, paid them due 
respect, for we are expressly told, 
that he “ waited till Job had spoken, 
because they were elder than he.” St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to Timothy, says, 
**Let the elders that rule. well, be 
accounted worthy of double honour,” 
and, in another epistle, we are com- 
manded “to giye honour to whom 
honour is due.” 

Old age then is honourable; it is 
like the oak of the forest, which, for a 
series of years, has defied the blast of 
the wintry storms, but at last, by the 
authoritative voice of time, is com- 
pelled to yield to his ravages. One 
cannot avoid thinking, that the very 
appearance of old age would tend to 
excite reverence in the beholder—its 
furrowed cheeks, its hoary locks, and 
its tottering pace, compared with the 
haleness of youth, like a setting star, 
dimly seenin its corporeal frame, ought 
to be viewed with sensations of no little 
interest and regard. 

Doubtless, with feelings such as 
these, the illustrious monarch of 
Egypt viewed the venerable patri- 
arch, as he appeared before him; 
and when he inquired of Jacob— 
“How old art thon,” received this 
affecting reply: “The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are an hun- 
dred and thirty years: few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained unto the 
days of the years of the life of my 
fathers in the days of their pilgri- 
mage.”. And then mark the manner 
in which this interesting interview 
was concluded—“ And Jacob blessed 





Pharaoh, and went out from before 
him.” 

Let every young man, therefore, 
remember his duty, and always pay 
proper reverence to his elders, whe- 
ther connected with him by the ties 
of consanguinity or otherwise. How 
grateful must it be to an old man, to 
see himself respected on every hand, 
and to hear himself saluted by the 
young ; to hear the cry of *‘ my father! 
my father!” as he is departing from 
this transitory scene, and to pour his 
last blessing on the heads of those 
around him. Let us, who are young, 
think of this, and remember we are 
further bound to this duty by the 
golden rule of our Lord—*‘ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should 
do unto you.” ‘Once (says the 
psalmist David) I was young, but 
now I am old,” and each one of us 
may have occasion to utter a like 
ejaculation: how delightful then will 
be our feelings, to be venerated and 
attended by the young, especially if 
we performed the same duty in our 
time. Instead of “‘ our gray hairs 
descending with sorrow to the grave,” 
we shall, if observant of the other 
moral and religious duties which de- 
volve upon man, meet the conqueror 
Death as a friend, with the greatest 
serenity and delight, leaving behind 
us a never-dying testimony. that “ we 
had served our generation according 
to the will of God.” 


*« Thas at the shut of even, a weary bird 

Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 

Cowers down, and dozes till the dawn of day; 

Then claps his well-fledg’d wings, and bears 
away.” 


Bristol. J.S. B. Jun. 


I 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPERTIES OF THE 
CAP OF LIBERTY. 


Tue ancient Romans generally went 
with their heads bare, or, in rain or 
cold weather, covered them with the 
corners of their toga, or robe. Cesar, 
their first emperor, having a bald- 
head, covered it with laurels, as did 
the late marquis of Granby, from the 
same cause. Indeed, the ancients, 
when either old or infirm, indulged 
themselves with wearing a cap. As 
age was then honourable, so caps 
became marks of honour; and as none 
could be then deemed honourable who 
were not free, the cap, by degrees, 
became the badge of freedom. Hence, 
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when a slave was made a free man, he 
had a cap given to him, which he was 
permitted to wear in public. 

The Pileus, or Cap of Liberty, is 
quite simple in its form, common in 
its texture, and of a whitish colour. 
It is in the form of a sugar-loaf, broad 
at the bottom, and ending like a cone. 
This prefigures that freedom stands on 
the broad basis of humanity ; and it 
runs up to a pyramid, the emblem of 
eternity, to shew that it ought to last 
for ever. It is simple; for liberty is, 
in itself, the most shining ornament of 
man. It hath no gilded trappings, 
which too often mark the livery of des- 
potism. Itis made of wool, to signify 
that liberty is the birthright of the 
shepherd, as well as of the senator ; 
and that although shepherds may law- 
fully shear the sheep they protect, they 
ought not to skin them, that being the 
employment of the butcher. Lastly, 
tie cap.of liberty is whitish, the native 
colour of the wool undyed. This de- 
monstrates that it should be natural, 
without a deceiving gloss, unspotted 
by faction, and unstained by tyranny, 





POLTRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE PULPIT. 


“The Pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, fill’d 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,)~ 
I say the Pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate peculiar powers) 
Must stand acknowledg’d while the world shall stand, 
‘The most important and effectual guard, 
Support, and ornament of Virtue’s cause.” Comper. 


Tue pulpit is the Muse’s theme, 
But, ah! how sad the case is, 

That many give, in lieu of cream, 
The milk of common places. 

Numbers ascend the holy pees, 
Without or care or study ; 

In figures coarse, in look grimace, 
In subject matter maddy. 

Some sadly underact their part, 
In gesture, life, and diction ; 

So stiff the head, so cold the heart, 
You fancy truth is fiction. 

Muse, every hateful weed consume 
Within this gospel bower ; 

That fair and flourishing may bloom 
The sanctuary’s flower. 

Nor spare the faults of holy men, 
Though great as Master Irving ; 

His palpit slips demand thy pen, 

hene’er from nature swerving. 

And first, the shallow preacher ban, 
Although he’s been at college ; 

A stratum-soper-stratum man, 
Ne’er feeds the soul with knowledge. 





Who preaches husky politics, 
Not bread, bat stone, is giving ; 
Howe’er the keen reproof he kicks, 
Wants bat a richer Living. 
The florid preacher is too grand, 
At glittering figares straining ; 
One needs a lexicon at hand, 
To analyze his meaning. 
Dan Harvey’s hyacinths may blow, 
For those who love such reading; 


Bat hungry sheep to pastares go, 
eeding. 


The parterre has no f 


Pedantic preachers tip you Greek, 
In many a crabbed sentence ; 

Bat he must mother-English speak, 
Who brings men to repentance. 


A muddy priest, who leads you round 
Dark speculation’s mazes ; 

Is like a miner ander ground, 
So mystical bis phrasés. 


The stentorophonic should be 
A boatswain to the tar, 

If chapels were, by simile, 
Transform’d to men-of-war. 

With lily hand, and powder’d crop, 
And ring upon his finger, 

The dandy priest, or preaching fop, 
Resembles opera singer. 


I would not such a chaplain choose, 


Or pulpiteer, as this is! 
The pretty man may mach amuse 
A boarding-school of Misses ! 


OF bigot manages I’m in doubt, 


Though love and zeal professing : 
Apathemas they thunder ont, 

Bat never “leave a blessing!” 
Their charity at home begins, 

Bat bans a differing brother ; 
On one dear sect all faith it pins, 

And gives old Sam each other. 


The bare-bone priest with thirty heads, 
And Split-text, his adviser, 

Feed their jank aaditors with shreds, 
But never make them wiser. 


The reading cleric’s short essay, 
However well ’tis written, 
Will never fire a lump of clay, 
Or heal a conscience smitten. 
A'self-admiring egotist, 
OF his own tale tbe hero, 
For any critic’s mill is grist, 
His piety’s at zero. 
The scolding preacher stuns your ears 
With croaking,—he’s a railer; 
Who always in a pet appears, 
A wholesale scandal dealer. 


Who takes his preaching cue from France, 


Foll of grimace and antic ; 
Has either got St. Vitus’ dance, 
Or, otherwise, is frantic. 


With Keetch and Brown, whosoar ontropes 


And far-fetch’d allegory, 
Will never fire a sinner’s hopes, 
Or raise a saint to glory. 
All ‘‘ downy doctors” I detest, 
Though sleepers may be charmed ; 
A lullaby may soothe his breast 
Whose fears should be alarmed. 
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The preacher, who, in Sinai’s flame, 
Thunders the decalogue; 

I would not altogether blame, 
If each man were a rogue. 


Bat whither would the cynic muse 
In these sharp lines convey? 

I would not shade, but disabuse, 
The lustres of the day. 


Let him who has no pulpit flaw 
«« Cast the first stone at others,” 
From his own eye the beam withdraw, 
The mote oat of his brother’s. 


With this intent I took the bow, 
With this intent alone ; 

To lay each pulpit-folly low, 
By shooting at my own! 


Salop, Oct. 7th, 1825. Jos. MARSDEN. 
 — 


VERSES, 


Written upon witnessing a melancholy and 
most fatal SHIPWRECK on the Goodwin 
Sands, on the morning of Nov. 3d, 1825. 


Sxe was striking and sinking—the hage moun- 
tain billow 

Uprising, appall’d e’en the heart of the brave, 

And her. crew hurried up from their wearisome 


pillow, 
To find a long rest in the tarbulent wave. 


Yet for help they implored, but no helper could 
near them, 
Their only companion, distress and despair,— 
When they shouted, ulas! there was no one to 
hear them, 
Not ahope of redemption supported them 
there. 


For the demon of death in the whirlwind was 
ing, 

The seuvaert was charg’d with his terrible 
breath, 

And bat little he reck’d for the groans of the 


dying— 
He pour’d forth his wrath on the victims 
beneath 


Yet, O think not, ye mourners, your lov’d ones 


orsaken, 

rie toss’d to and fro on the face of the 
eep, 

Due care of their relics, by Him shall be taken, 

Who saw them expiring—who seeth you 
weep; 

Till the great awful day, when the last trumpet 

sounding 

Shall summon the waters to yield up their 
trust, 

And the caverns of earth with its echo rebound- 


ing, 
Shall = back each atom of long-entomb’d 
ust. 


O thou God of the universe,—Lord of the 
ocean— 
The sea and the tempest obey thy command; 
When, in fatare, we witness suchdireful com- 
motion, 4 
O rescue thy people with mercifal band. 


E. B. 





VERSES 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


“ Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the aogl.” 
Ope. 
To Beaaty’s eye let others raise 
The flimsy monument of praise ; 
T beed them not: 
The beaming eye was born to fade, 
The lauding verse was only made 
To be forgot! 
There is, in Beauty’s heavenly smile, 
A charm which can our hearts begnile, 
I know ; but who 
Can say that sun will ne’er go down 
Beneath the gloomy night of frown 
And anger too? 
The face which I prefer, is that 
Which is not beautiful, nor yet 
Is very plain. 
More loveliness I there can see, 
Than all which e’er delighted me 
Tn Beaaty’s train. 


Talk ye of eyes of black and blue, 
And cheeks of rose and lily hue, 
And foreheads fair ; 
Of pretty mouth, aud shapely bust, 
And different proportions just, 
And flaxen hair? 
Why, what are these, if, in their place, 
I can produce the winning grace, 
And modest mien ; 
A voice like music in its sound, 
A tongue that knows when to abound, 
And when refrain? 


Eyes which, though neither black nor blue, 
Derive a more expressive hue 
From thoughts within ; 
And cheeks—the garden’s double pride 
Could neither with such grace preside, 
As bealth therein? 


A brow that is supremely fair, 
In being free from clouds of care 
And evil temper ; 
A mouth of kindred lips most meet, 
Which, when they part in accents sweet, 
Do never simper? 


A bust, whose chiefest grace is this, 
That all within is joy, and peace, 
And gentleness ; 

Proportions which are well defin’d, 
In outward form, and in the mind 
And heart not less? 

And as to hair, dispos’d with grace, 
It often gives a plainer face 
The charm of beauty ; 
Jast as one can see no defect 
In those, like Hannah, who neglect 
Never their duty! 
Warwick-Square. I. M. H. 
— 


SONNET TO WINTER. 


Now Winter comes with all his tyrant storms, 
And strips the verdure of the smiling woods, 
Swift down the mountainsrush the sullen floods, 

And wind along the vales in dreadfal forms ; 

The groves are silent, and the trees extend 
Their naked limbs unto the yelling blast, 
The ancient oak, the stubborn elm-tree vast, 

Before the dire resistless tempest bend. 
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Bat when the storm subsides, and silent eve 
Comes on, then o’er the depth of heaven are 


seen 
Myriads of sapphires, while night’s guardian 
nee 


een 
Comes smiling forth; who then can not perceive 
Th’ Almighty hand? it is the self-same power 
Form’d these, that bids the storms of winter 
lower. 
Old Lane, near Halifax. 
ai 
Review.—The Select Museum of the 

World, §c. By Charles Hulbert. 4 

vols, 12mo. pp. 396, 294, 344, 473. 

London. Baynes, Whittaker, Dar- 

ton, Kershaw. 

Ir is not often that the author of a 
work, and the printer of it, appears in 
the same person. This, however, is 
sometimes the case. Dr. Franklin 
mentions one of this description, to 
whom, in his early days, be applied 
for employment, who was actually 
setting up in type some work, which 
his head composed as his fingers 
gathered up the letters. 

In the volumes now under inspec- 
tion, we have also an author and a 
printer in the person of Mr. Hulbert 
of Shrewsbury, and it is with plea- 
sure, as well. as justice, we add, that 
he has happily succeeded in both 
characters. As an author, his volumes 
partake of spirit and variety; and as a 
printer, the work is executed in a 
manner honourable to himself, and 
creditable to the typography of Great 
Britain. 

The first volume is confined to 
researches in Asia, as its title im- 
ports, the substance of which, the 
author thus characterizes in his pre- 
face :—“ The volume will be found to 
contain two hundred different articles, 
comprising as many descriptions and 
interesting facts in Asiatic History, 
Geography, Biography, Topography, 
Religion, Natural History, Mecha- 
nical Science, &c.; including also 
many pleasing narratives, interesting 
and amusing anecdotes, illustrative 
of the principal rarities, beauties, and 
peculiarities, of the Eastern world.” 

In this volume we find an account, 
historical and descriptive, of nearly 
every place of note, mentioned either 
in the sacred writings or by profane 
authors, that lies within the confines 
of Asia. The author also adverts to 
the meworials of departed ages that 
still remain, and introduces us to an 
acquaintance with those extraordinary 
characters, whose shadows still march 


T.C. 





onward with time in the page of 
history. 

The volume on Asia was published 
in 1822, and such was its success, 
that during the same year another 
appeared on Africa. This, in 1823, 
was followed by a volume on Ame- 
rica, and, in 1825, a fourth on Europe 
closed the series. From a quarter of 
the globe being assigned to each, these 
volumes have no other immediate con- 
nexion with one another, than what 
analogy and similitude supply. They 
all, indeed, partake of the same com- 
mon spirit, and, combined together, 
they may not improperly be denomi- 
nated “‘ The Museum of the World.” 

The materials which they contain, 
though “partly original, are chiefly 
selected from the works of travellers, 
voyagers, and historians, of known 
celebrity, and accredited fame. The 
original portions have their share of 
merit, being chiefly introductory to 
the narratives, facts, and incidents 
which follow, and the observations 
are illustrative of the various subjects 
submitted to the reader’s attention. 

The descriptions in these volumes 
are upwards of one thousand in num- 
ber, varying in length according to 
the nature of each subject, and the 
interest which it is calculated to ex- 
cite. We are not aware that any one 
has been drawn out to an immoderate 
extent, so as to be rendered tedious 
to the reader. Mr. Hulbert has had 
the happy art to terminate his de- 
scription as soon as his materials be- 
came exhausted. 

To such persons as have not time 
and opportunity to examine larger 
works, these volumes will be found to 
contain a valuable fund of informa- 
tion. We have not discovered any 
thing, either in point of morals, ethi- 
cal principles, or historical facts, cal- 
culated to mislead the reader; and it 
is not improbable, that the interesting 
topics to which he is here introduced, 
will awaken in his mind a solicitude 
to prosecute his researches on a still 
more extended scale. 


I 


Review.—The Amulet, or Christian 
and Literary Remembrancer. 12mo. 
pp- 412. London. Baynes and Son. 
1826. 

THERE seems, at present, to be a 

vigorous competition among the book- 

sellers in London, for throwing into 
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certain works, a portion of taste and 
elegance that shall crown the success- 
ful carididate for typographical ho- 
nours, with enviable superiority. In 
this. character, the work before us 
makes its appearance, and it must be 
acknowledged, that it contains no 
small share of chastened splendour. 

The paper is excellent, the letter- 
press is remarkably fair, it is neatly 
done up in boards, the edges of the 
leaves are gilt, and the wra is 
pectliarly delicaic. It contains twelve 
copper-plates, fiaished in the first style 
of engraving, all bearing allusions to 
some subjects that appear in the vo- 
lume. These display great ingenuity 
in the design, and furnish fine speci- 
mens of the graphic art in the execu- 
tion. The whole must have been got 
up at a considerable expense, and we 
shall be glad to learn that the specu- 
lation has been crowned with much 
success, 

The subjects are seventy-two in 
number; they are highly miscellane- 
ous, and are the production of various 
authors, many of whom are still liv- 
ing, and well known in the literary 
and theological world. All the topics 
are of a moral and religious nature, 
but they partake of vivacity without 
levity, and are sedate without being 
morose. In general, the compositions 
are prose, but the effusions of poetry 
are occasionally intermingled. The 
author’s name; of nearly every piece, 
is either fully inserted, or pointed out 
by some mark of discrimination. The 
tales, sketches, essays, and also the 
eommunications of the muse, are at 
once entertaining and instructive; 
and several articles will be found to 
be particularly interesting. 

It is intimated in the preface, that 
this work is thus got up in a splendid 
nianner, against the approaching sea- 
son of Christmas, when tokens of re- 
spect are transimitted from one indi- 
vidual to another, as memorials of 
undissembled friendship. Many such 
presents are made te young ladies 
and gentlemen at all times, but more 
particularly so, on their returning 
* from school, during the vacations, and 
on their again quitting the paternal 
mansion, to repair to their respective 
seminaries of learning. For such a 
mark of esteem, this work is admi- 
rably adapted, being at once valuable 
in its contents, elegant in its appear- 
ance, and no way unworthy either of 





tae giver or the receiver. Its price is 
not mentioned, but we should sup- 
pose it will amount to about twelve 
shillings, and by any one who esti- 
mates his friendship for another at 
this sum, the money will not be injudi- 
ciously bestowed. 


mI 


Review.—The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. 
By the Rev. Richard Baxter. Ab- 
ridged by B. Fawcett, A.M. With 
an Introductory Essay by Thomas 
Erskine, Esq. 8vo. pp. 435. Lon- 
don. Whittaker. 


THe name of Richard Baxter con- 
nected with any of his publications, 
always informs the critic that he is 
not wanted ; and this is more super- 
latively the case in all the editions of 
his Saints’ Everlasting Rest. Itis a 
work that is too secure of immortality, 
to have any thing either to hope or 
fear from the pen of animadversion. 
It runs a race with Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
and nothing will be able to obstruct 
the Progress of either, so long as piety 
shall retain its value in the estimation 
of mankind. 

The Introductory Essay occupies 
thirty-seven pages. Its sentiments 
are judicious and appropriate, calcu- 
Jated to lead the seeking soul to the 
Saviour of mankind, in order that it 
may find, through the efficacy of his 
merit, that Rest which remaineth to 
the people of God. 


oe 


Review.—The Mourner’s Companion, 
with an Introductory Essay by 
Robert Gordon, D.D. 8vo. pp. 378. 
London, Whittaker. 


Tuts work is so closely connected 
with the preceding, that it belongs to 
the same series, the whole consisting 
of eighteen volumes, printed for Chal- 
mers and Collins, Glasgow, under the 
general title of “‘ Select Christian Au- 
thors, with Introductory Essays.” All 
the above works having passed under 
our inspection, we feel no hesitation 
in the avowal of our opinion, that the 
publishers of this valuable seriés 
have made the Christian world their 
debtor. 

Independently of the Introductory 
Essay, this volume contains five arti- 
cles, of which the first is from Flavel, 
the second from Cecil, and the re- 
maining three from Shaw. The names 
of these authors are so well known, 
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that to animadvert on their works, 
would be little better than a waste of 
time. Indeed, the whole series is 
from writings of celebrated charac- 
ters, several of whom had passed the 
ordeal of criticism, before the present 
generation was born. Their works, 
thus collected, must be considered as 
a valuable acquisition to every chris- 
tian library. 

The Introductory Essay “to this 
volume is well written. It enters into 
the nature, causes, and advantages of 
affliction, and, on rational and scri 
tural grounds, inculcates a steady 
resignation to the Divine will. 


a eee 


BRIEF MEMOIR 
OF THOMAS NUTTALL, F. L, 8. 
Professor of Natural History in the University 

of Cambridge, U.S. Honorary Member o 

the American Philosophical Society, and of 

the Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. &c. 

( With a Portrait.) 

An attempt to the character, 
or to analyze the merits of a living 
author, is a task ofa most delicate 
description, Encomiam, however mo- 
derate, and however merited, is apt to 
be construed into flattery, or atany rate 
into the overflowing of an interested 
partiality ; whilst, on the other hand, 
censure, however just, and however 
limited, is at once attributed to envy 
of just desert, or, it may be, to per- 
sonal animosity. Conscious, however, 
in the present instance, of the absence 
of prepossession way, we shall 
a Ler unvarni * oy Be ong 
which, a ‘brief imperfect, 
may s vetadal be relied upon as 
authentic.’ 

Mr. THoma§ NUTTALL was born at 
Long Preston, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Jan. Sth, 1786. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education 


His father died in 1795, and his mother, 
in consequence of that event, re- 
moved to Colne; but he still remained 
at the same seminary. During’ his 
residence in his native town, and 
whilst yet a child, a strong bias to- 
wards the pursuits, in the prosecution 
of which he has since so much distin- 
guished himself, became evident; and 
he was frequently absent whole days, 
gathering flowers and plants, which he 
used carefully to preserve and assort 
as well as he was able, though totally 
ignorant of any botanical system. In 
84.—VOL. VII, 
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this wild and uncultivated, though 
picturesque country, he no doubt con- 
tracted that ardent love for nature and 
her productions, which has “grown 
with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength,” and also that robustness 
of constitution which has enabled him 
to traverse the pathiess wilds of Ame- 
rica, and to subsist where most men 
would have sunk under the combined’ 
effects of climate and fatigue. 

In the year 1799, Mr. Nuttall, an 
eminent printer in Liverpool, requested 
his nephéw to reside with him, with a 
view to his acquiring a knowledge of 
the printing and bookselling business. 
He accordingly left his mother, to 
whose habitation he had previously 
returned; and, after a few months’ 
abode with his uncle, was bound 
apprentice in the commencement of 


f| 1800. In this new sphere of action, 


however, his former propensities con- 
tinued to influence him, and he was 
never so happy as when he could steal 
from what he considered the uninte- 
resting employment in which he was 
en to ramble into the country, 
and, amid the solitades of nature, 
gratify that relish for her beaaties 
which had now ¢ the leading 
passion of his mind. In his present 
situation too, he had that ready access 
to books treating upon his favourite 
science, which must have been invalu- 
able to him, and from which he was 
able to collect those first principles, 
without the possession of which, the 
prosecution of any study must prove 
comparatively futile. 

It was the practice of the gentleman 
to whom he was apprenticed, to allow 
his young men to earn for themselves, 
weekiy, as much as they were able, 
above a certain amount, and several 
of them availed themselves of this in- 
dalgence so much, as, by alittle indus- 
try, to accumulate considerable sums. 
So far, however, was Mr. Nuttall from 
following this (in some respects) laud- 
able example, that, by his exertions, 
he rarely realized the expectations of 
his employers. Indeed, a complete 
disregard of wealth, except as it en- 
abled him to prosecute his scientific 
researches, formed, even at that time, 
a leading feature in his character. 
He now also made considerable pro- 
gress in the accomplishment of draw- 
ing, and soon acquired a tolerable 
proficiency, especially in sketching 
with pen and ink. 

4c 
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fofogpation he purposes. to 
public in possession, by, the publica- 
tion of a work announced in ie Pre pre- 
face to his volume on the ‘“ Ark 
Territory,” under the following ile: 
“ A General View and Description of 
the Aboriginal Antiquities of the West- 
ern States, and some Essays on the 
Languages of the Western Indians, 
and their connexion with those * 
other parts of the world ; involving, 
some measure, a general iew of 
guage, both oral and graphical.” 
In visiting the falls of Niagara, he 
exhibited a striking instance of that 
abstraction of mind which is so com- 
, mon among men who are bent on the 
pursuit of one particular object. Hav- 
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ing descended to the foot of the fall, 
he became so much occupied in the 
contemplation of this magnificent 
scene, and the colleetion of specimens 
of natural history, that, darkness over- 
taking him before he was aware of its 
appapects he was ander the necessity 
sleeping for the night upon the 
bank of the river, not having paid so 
particular atteation to the path by 
which he descended, as to be able to 
retrace his steps:—an undertaking 
which, indeed, under such circum- 
stances, the most venturous would 
searcely have attempted. 

He now returned to Philadelphia, 
where he continued for some time, and 
where a sincere and close friendship 
sprung up between Dr. Barton and 
imself, generated by similar pur- 
suits, and which was only terminated 
Oy the death of the former. It was 

© this.celebrated naturalist, that 
Mr. N, called a plant ( Bartonia) which 
he discovered high up the Missouri. 

Soon efter, Mr. N, was employed as 
naturalist in an expedition sent out 

the American government to ex- 

plore the source of the Missouri, bat 

of this journey we have no particulars 
from his own pep. ° 

In the latter end of 1812, he again 

visited England, the public and pri- 
ate collections of which, he enriched 
ze a. sip variety of specimens of 
Mineral and vegetable prodactions 
of America; and while here he formed 
many ——_ scientific connexions. 
— ws apes aeanel pene. in 
oring these parts native 
country most rich in the mineralogical 
and botanical productions of nature, 
he. visited London, and there 
honoured with the distinotion of F,L.S. 
in 1814... In the same year be went 
oxer to Paris with his uncle, and dur- 
is residence there, enriched the 
, ardin de Plantes with many American 
specimens, in return for which he con- 
siderably enlarged his own herbariam. 
Having had frequent conversations 
with him, respecting this. visit to 
France, we have been surprised to 
discover how entirely his mind had 
been occupied in his favourite pur- 


- | suits, by the small attention which he 


appeared to have paid to those events 

which then formed the staple commo- 
dity of conversation throughout Eu- 
rope; and which, it might have been 
reasonably supposed, mast have forced 
themselves on his notice in Paris, at 
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every step. But, no! crystallization 
and cleavage, catices and anthére, 
had more charms for bim than “the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance’ ‘of 
glorious war;” and the beauteous pro- 
ductions of nature were to him: more 
fascinating than the martial appear- 
ance and splendid appointments of 
congregated arnties of Europe. 
At the end of 1844, he again retarned 
to America, and occupied himself in 
preparing a work: entitled: ** The’ Ge- 
nera of North American Plents, and 
a Catalogue of the Speciés, to the 
year 1817;” which was published’ in 
1818 at Philadelphia, in 2 vols. dao- 
decimo. We believe this work to be 
by farthe most completeever published 
on the subject; and one of the highest 
compliments that any literary produc- 
tion can receive, has been béstowed 
upon this, by its translation into more 
than one European language. 
Immediately after the appeatance 
of these volumes; Mr. N. undertook a 
journey into the Arkansa Territory, in 
which he was engaged about 18 months, 
and the result of his: researches tre 
published in 1621: His intention in 
the issuing of this'work, and the dis- 
interested views which actuated him 
in its publication, are sufficiently’ ex- 
lained in the preface: “To those,” 
remarks, “‘ who eagerly peruse the 
narratives of travellers for pastinie or 
transitory’ amusement, the present 
volume is by no means’addressed. It 
is' no part of the anthor’s ambition to 
study the gratification of so fastidious 
a taste as that which but too generally 
governs the readers of the present day ; 
a’ taste ‘whieh has no criterion but 
passing fashion, which spurns at €véery 
thing ‘that’ possesses not the charm of 
novelty, and the laxury of enibellish- 
ment. We live no longer in an age 
that tolerates the *‘ plain’ whvarnish’d 
tale” Oar langiage must’ now be 
crowded with the spoils of those which 





are foreign to its native idfom ; it rhust | F 


be Met ates by vanity, and rendered 
ambiguous and redundant by capri- 
cious ‘ornament. Hermes,no longer 
the plain’ messenger ofthe gods, ex- 
ercisés' all his ‘deceit, and “mingles 
laxury in’ the® purest of intellectual 
streams. 
' . “HadT solely consuttéd my own 
gratification, the présent volame would 
probably neverhave’ been offered to 
the public. But; as it may contain 
some physical remarks cenneeted with 
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the liistory of the country, and with 
that of the unfortonate aborigines, 
Who “aré" 80 ‘fapidly ’ dwindliiig “into 
oblivion, aid whose fate'mhay, i Sac- 
ceeding generations, excith ’ cutio- 
sity ‘and ’ cotipassion’ ‘denied ' them 
by the presérit;' I have éd1sidéred 
myself ‘partly excused, “in” offering 
a’ small: edition to the'scitntific’ part 
of the commititity, just we ent to 
defray the expénses’ of the’ printer, 
who kindly undertook’ the pablication 
at’ his ‘own ‘risk’ T may safety say, 
that hitherto, so far from 7 
éfriolament, I have satrificed both time 
atid’ fortane’ to it! — For’ téditly” ten 
years’ I have’ travelled ‘throdghout 
America; principally"with' a view ‘of 
becoming Pe nn ML fa- 
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Thope ‘ever will bé, to me favour)’ 
pursuit: To communicate to'dthers’ a 
portion of the satné’ anitseiment’ and 
gratification’ has Veen thé only object 
of my botanical publications ; 
remote idea’ of personal’ em 
arising from them, from every ch 
statiee ‘cohnécted with them; cod not 
have been admitted into calculation. 
Phad 2 right; however, reasonably to 


ns, 2 arts of 
candddr, at’ least equal ‘to ‘that which 
my labours haf met with in Europe. 
I have found, what, indeed, I 
might have reason to expect. from 
huniini‘hatdre, often; instead of grati- 
tude; detraction and envy. fh such, 
¥ stoop not to altercate; my endea- 
vours, however impérfect, having been 
directed to the’ public good; and I 
régret ‘not the ‘period I have spent in 
thar over the delightful fields of 
H studying all her mysteries 
and enigmas, if I have, in any instance, 
been tsefal to her cause, or opened to 
the’idte wanderer one fruitfal field for 
aséfal reflection.” , 

In’ this work, besides its value in‘a 
rescind re dra 
highly interesting, , it appears to 
tis, just and ‘pilsophicat reflections 
on the staté ciety in that improv- 
ing country, with various suggestions 
for the consideration of the Ameri- 
can government, and a most vafuabie 
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appendix on the. Aborigines of the 
banks of the Mississippi.* ‘ 

In 1823, having been. previously, 
appointed Professor of Natural. His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge, 
U. S., Mr. N. once more crossed the 
Atlantic for the British shores, where 
he was received, by the scientific part 
of the community, with the considera- 
tion which his reputation justly me- 
rited. While in this country, he visited 
Scotland, and resided for some time 
in Glasgow, where the society of his 
learned friend, Dr. Hooker, afforded 
him, as he has informed us, peculiar 
gratification. He was also introduced 
to the most celebrated men of the 
Scottish metropolis, with whom he 
established a valuable, and, no doubt, 
lasting connexion. Passing through 
Cumberland and the Lakes of West- 
moreland, on his return to his native 
town, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to collect many valuable speci- 
mens of the mineralogical productions 
of these counties. During his stay 
in London, in which city he spent 
several months, on one occasion, when 
exhibiting to his friends some of the 
fossil productions of America, Mr. 


H. J. Brooke discovered among them 
one,.which, as a new species, he deno- 
minated Nuttallite. For the followi 

scientific description of this mineral, 
we are indebted to the politeness of 


Dr. Traill, of Liverpool :— 

‘“‘ Nuttallite was discovered in 1824, 
by Mr. H. J. Brooke of London, among 
some minerals brought to this country. 
by Mr. Nuttall. A specimen of it, 
given to me by that gentleman, was 
supposed to be either a variety of 
Scapolite,or the mineral called Elaolite. 
It resembles the latter in colour, and 
a peculiar play of light: but Mr. Brooke 
finds that it differs in the essential 
character .of cleavage. from. Elaolite, 
as well as in hardness and lustre. it 
approaches, in many respects, to Sca- 
polite, of which some may be disposed 
to consider it a variety, but it differs 
from that substance in being softer 
and more glassy in its fracture. The 
primitive form of its crystal appears 
to be a right-square prism. As far as 

* The Augean stable of modern criticism 
ener 9 uires the labours of another Her- 
cules, obvious merits of a work are 
overlooked, and some trifling inaccuracies of 
style are singled ont as the only matters worthy 
of remark. Sach is the character of the notice 
F so this work received from the Literary 

zetie, 








I know, it has not been analyzed—but 
it probably consists chiefly of silex, 
alumine, lime, and alittle alkali.” 

During. Mr. N.’s. various visits to 
England, he has not. been unmindfal 
of the town in.which he spent several 
years of his-life, but has contributed 
largely to the already’ extensive col- 
lection of plants in the botanic garden 
of Liverpool.. As a corroboration of 
this fact, we have. been favoured, by 
the kindness of Mr. Shepherd, the 
respectable conservator of that imsti- 
tution, with a list of more than 150 
valuable exotics, which that gentle- 
man. assures us, forms but a moiety 
of hiv. N.’s donations ; but which our 
limits at present prevent us from in- 
serting. od 

On his departare for Boston, in 
May 1824, we had the pleasure of 
accompanying him to the vessel. . He 
had obtained a numerous collection 
of living plants, from various quartets ; 
the most valuable part of which was 
deposited in a box tormerly belonging 
to Sir Joseph Banks, and having that 
gentleman’s name cat.in the wood. 
To this box,: and its: contents, he 
attached great value, and placed 
it on. deck. As we-sprang ashore, 
after having shaken hands, and wished 
him. a prosperous voyage, a tremen- 
dous shower of rain came on, with 
every indication of its long contina- 
ance, We, of course, expected him 
to descend into the cabin, but were 
much surprised to observe him sitting 
on deck ; and, having opened the lids 
of his box, watching, amid “ the pelt- 
ing of the pitiless storm,” his plants 
imbibing. the genial moisture, In 
the enjoyment of this peculiar luxury, 
he continued with folded arms, till the 
receding vessel withdrew bim from 
our sight. 

Mr. N. is now, we. believe, engaged 
in the delivery of lectures at the Uni- 
versity, of which he is a professor. 
These, it is highly probable, will here- 
after be published; and, from the 
diligence and perseverance with which 
he has. prosecuted his researches, 
there can be no doubt that they 
will prove a valuable acquisition to 
science, in the departments to which 
they refer. 

Mr. N. is about the middle size, 
slightly, but muscularly formed: for 
an excellent likeness of him, we refer 
our readers to the portrait which ac- 
companjes this memoir. 
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WHITTINGTON COLLEGE. 


TueRE is scarcely either a boy or girl 
throughout the country, who has ‘not 
frequently heard of Whittington and 
his Cat. The tale has long taken pos- 
session of the nursery, and, in juvenile 
estimation, it holds a rank scarcely 
inferior to Goody Two-shoes, to Jack 
the Giant-killer, oreven to Tom Thamb 
himself. 

Of Sir Richard Whittington; so 
many strange stories have been told, 
that, the marvellous outweighing the 
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probable, fact has assumed the cha- 
racter of fiction ; and from the manner 
in which trath and falsehood have 
been blended in the history of this 
celebrated individual, it is scarcely 
possible to assign specific boundaries 
to either. 

That there was such a person as 
Whittington, who, a a poor lad, 
begged his way from Shropshire to 
London,—was entertained in the hos- 
pital of St. John’s, Clerkenwell,—found 
his way to Mr, Fitzwarren in the Mi- 
nories,—was in a menial situation,— 
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was ill-treated by the housekeeper,— 
that he ran away,—sat on a stone 
between Holloway and Highs te,— 
became irresolute,—heard | © bells, 
in the ears of fancy, say— 

“Tarn again Whittington, 

Thrice lord-mayor of London,” 

and that, in consequence of this sound, 
he returned to his former dradgery, 


are facts that no one presumes to} 


quéstion. The stone on which he sat, 
long rémained as a memorial of his 
singular fortune, and near the spot 
where it stood, another has lately been 
erected, on which his nameis engraven, 
and also the years in which the pre- 
diction of Bow-bells was remarkably 
falfilled, he being thrice lord-mayor 
of London, namely, in 1397, 1406, and 
1419. He is supposed to have received 
the honour of knighthood in the year 
1376. 

On becoming a merchant he acquired 
considerable wealth, and his liberality 
was.equal to his means of supporting 
it... In 1413 he founded an alms-house 
and college, in the Vintry, but'the col- 
lege was afterwards suppressed in the 
reiga of Edward VI. His alms-bouses, 
however, on College-hill, remained, 
supported by bis bounty, until August, 
1824,,when they were superseded’ by 

“the ee. ai buildings that appear in the 
engraving. The time occupied in com- 
pleting this range of edifices, was 
about three years; and the sam ex- 
pended, according to contract, amount- 
ed to £17,000; but itis highly probable 
that the expenditure has far exceeded 
the estimate. 

The site which these buildings oc- 
cupy,is near Highgate Arehway, not 
far from the spoton which the stone 
appears that bears his name, and ad- 
joining the public read. 

The particular description of per- 
sons who were the first objects of his 
bounty, we have no means of knowing 
with.aceuracy ; but it is clearly ascer- 
tained, that-the number-was. much less 
than at present find a comfortable 
home in this new retreat, now distin- 
guished by the name of ‘‘ Whittington 
College.” The persons occupying this 
tranquil abode are twenty-nine, exelu- 
sively females, but no distinction |is 
made, whether they are spinsters or 
widows. Under the age of fifty-five 
noone can be.admitted, and. in case 
of marriage, or improper conduct, each 
is liable to.be expelled. 

To prevent improper persons from 
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availing themselves of this charity, no 
one can be received whose aggregate 
income amounts to £30. per year, 
and onall occasions, candidates, when 
recommended, must be approved by 
the masters, wardens, and assistants 
of the worshipful Company of Mer- 
cers, in whom this. endowment is in- 
vested, 

Each inmate, in addition to a com- 
fortable abode, receives from this noble 
institation £30 per annum, and in 
some instances occasional perqiisites. 
A minister also of the establishment, 
who resides on the spot, has’ been 
appointed to perform. divine service, 
and to watch over their spiritaal con- 
cerns. The chapel, in which he offi- 
ciates twice on each Lord’s day, (11 
and 3 in the:winter, and 11 and 6 dur- 
ing the summer, ) stands near the centre 
of the range, and'is distinguished by 
the elevation of itsspire. To the rites 
of the established charch, all the inha- 
bitants are expected to conform ; but, 
prier)to their admission, no inquiry is 
made respecting their religious senti- 
ments, 

The chapel is» not under 

a consecration, but the minister is 
ieensed to perform divine service 
among his: flock, during which times 
any other persons: im’ the vicinity are 
at liberty:to attend.. Although some 
acres. of are attached to the 
buildings, no portion has been allotted 
as a place of interment. 

The chapel is remarkably neat; the 
floor is covered with matting, and 
every thing looks particularly clean. 
On the whole, the present ‘situation is, 
beyond. all comparison, superior to 
that of College-hill, affording mach 
better, and far more extensive, accom- 
modations, 

While we cannot but reflect with 
pleasure on the munificence of’ Sir 
Richard Whittington, a tribute of re- 
spect is due tothe worshipful Company 
of Mercers, to whose probity and care 
this trust was consigned. We have 
seen public charities, richly endowed 
by generous individuals, diverge from 
their proper channel, and disappear 
like a fertilizing river flowing through 
a sandy desert ; and it is but too well 
known, that such acts of sacrilegious 
injustice have. tended, in no small 
degree, to dry up the sources of public 
charity. 

With this godlike institution, how- 
ever, the case is quite otherwise.’ The 
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sacred stream of. benevolence, that 
rose in 1413, has been flowing upwards 
of 400 years; during which period, 
while dispensing health and salubrity 
to numbers, it has been regularly in- 
creasing; and if, from what is past, 
we may presume, through analogy, to 
look into futarity, it wifl continue undi- 
minished to the end of time, conveying, 
to generations yet unborn, the fame 
of Sir Richard Whittiagton’s bounty, 
and vigilant justice of the Wor- 
shipfal Mercer’s Company. 


SS 


NEW JEWISH SYNAGOGUE, 


(Manchester.) 


A very handsome edifice has jast been 
erected, for the above purpose, in Hal- 
liwell-street, Long-millgate, which is 
in every respect a suitable building 
for the performance of divine worship. 
It was consecrated in solemn form 
September 2nd, 1825: Mr. Oppen- 
heimer, the chanter of the Liverpool 
synagogue, officiated as high-priest on 
the oceasion. The shops of all per- 
sons of the Jewish persuasion, through- 
out the town, were closed at two 
o’clock-in the afternoon. The interior 
of the synagogue was decorated as on 
solemn festivals. At three o’clock, 
the Elders and chief members, pre- 
ceded by the Reader, and accompa- 
nied by some youths, as chanters, 
brought in the sacred rolls, under a 
crimsonecanopy, and chanting portions 
of the 116th Psalm. .On approaching 
the gates of the ark, they chanted— 
“This is the gate of the Lord, the 
righteous shall enter.” The reader 
then deelared the synagogue conse- 
crated in due form, and concladed 
with the following verse :—‘‘ Blessed 
be he that cometh in the name of the 
— blessed be ye fromthe houseof the 

ord.” 
afterwards read, and an impressive 
hymn was sang, composed expressly 
for this occasion, by Rabbi Herschell, 
of Berlin. The ark was next thrown 
open, and the sacred rolls carried in 
procession several times round the 
synagogue, while portions of the 91, 
30, 24, 84, 122, 132, and 100th Psalms 
were chanied. The sacred rolls were 
then deposited in the ark, which was 
closed with solemn prayer. 

The high priest, holding the volame 
of the sacred law between his hands, 


The afternoen prayers were | there before 





pronounced a prayer for his majesty 
and the royal fi » Which contains a 
fervent aspiration “that all his ene- 
mies may fall before him,” the whole 
congregation standing, The ceremony 
concluded with chanting a psalm, and 
the Hallelujah chorus. The whole had 
a most solemn and imposing. effect, 
The amount of the donations was, very 
considerable, although the number of 
wealthy persons of the Jewish per- 
suasion in this town, is, we believe, 
very small. 


—— 


Translation of the Hesrew, Hymn, suag oon 
the above occasion. Mach of the ty of 
the original is, of course, lost in the S 
tion, which is nearly a verbat one. 

I. , 


Thou, Lord, who shewest thyself wonderfull 
—- te thy people Israel, hast command 
m to build a house to thy Name, and hast 
| se mee tt et gs and the 
ations sball wonder at the glory of Israel. 
How beautifal are thy tents, O Jacob! 
Thy tabernacles, O Israel! 


The Heavens and the Earth are filled with 
Thee, but where is thy resting place! Thon 
art seen in all thy works, but tby face is hidden 
from the eyes of men; where is thy dwelling- 
place? on hast said to Zion, that there 
would be thy mre” ace. And thoa, holy 
town, the seat of the Holy One of Israel! 

How beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob! 
Thy tabernacles, O Israel! 


Ill. 


Israel grew fat, and rebelled. Thon hast 
forsaken her, and dwellest in less mages cent 
temples. May the Most High, from his boly 
dwelling-place, hear my voice! beloved 
is mine, and I am his: honour fear the 
Lord, all ye seed of Israel. 

How beautifal are thy tents, ‘> Jacob! 
Thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 


IV. 


My hope bas not left me. I still desire to 
enter into the holy temple, and honour Him 
all the nations. O, may the Be- 
deemer come to Zion, to restore the deserted 
land! QO, may it please the Most High, that 
Israel may dwell there for ever! 

How beantiful are thy tents, O Jacob! 
Thy tabernacles, O Israel! 


Vv. 


Lord, hear my prayer, and shew thyself in 
thy glory. Do not tarry long, Lord, for thine . 
own honour. Let it be known that thou art 
Lord, and that there is none like anto thee. 
Then shall His light shine forth like the morning 
star: then shall the nations say anto Israel,— 


How beautifal are thy tents, O Jacob! 
Thy taberpaclés, O Israel. 
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Witerary Notices. 


Just Published. 

“« Forget me Not.” Among the publications 
that have just issued from the press, is an 
elegant little volume, bearing the above title. 
In its neatness, superb engravings, diversity 
of materials, and design as a Christmas pre- 
sent, it bears a strong resemblance to ‘‘ The 
Amulet,” which we have reviewed in a pre- 
ceding page. We regret that this did not 
reach us sufficiently early to appear in the 
same department. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Kidd, on the sub- 
ject of his misrepresentation of the sentiments 
of the Antipedobaptisis. By an Antipedo- 
baptist. 

be Negro Slave, a Favourite Song ; written 
by Thomas Alaskew, Esq.; composed by 
David Everard Ford. Dedicated to William 
Wilberforce, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

ACollection of Facts, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to J. W. Trust, 126, Newgate 
Street, publisher of D’Alembert’s book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Hell Destroyed.” By James Baker. 

The Death of Eminent Ministers, a Pablic 
Loss.—A Funeral Sermon for Dr. Bogue. By 
John Angel James. 

Observations on the Causes end Evils of 
War: its Unlawfalness ; and the means of its 
certain extinction. By Thomas Thrash, late 
Captain in the Royal Navy. Part 1. 

be School-fellows; or, the Influence of 
Character and Connexion displayed. By 
Esther Hewlett. 

Cottage Comforts, with hints for promoting 
them, gleaned from experience, and enlivened 
with authentic anecdotes. By Esther Hewlett. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. : 

Wesleyana; a selection of the most impor- 
tant passages in the Writings of the late Rev. 
John Wesley, A.M., with a Portrait and a 
Biographical Sketch. Boards, 6s. 

No. i. Physicians and Doctors Reviewed. 


To be continued a 5s. 
or 


- A Review of Nonconformity. A Discourse 
delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. John 
Kennedy, at Bury, Lancashire. By John Ely, 
of Rochdale. 

The Magic Ring, 3 vols. from the German 
of Frederick Baron de la Motte Fouqaé. Bds. 
21s. 

A Mother’s Portrait, sketched soon after 
her decease, for the Study of ber Children, b 
their Surviving Pareat. Second Edition, wit 
Additions. Boards, 4s. 6d. 

Gems of Art, Part 6, which completes the 
First Volume, containing 30 Plates, engraved 
from pictures of acknowledged excellence, 
beauty, and variety. W. B. Cooke, 9, Sobo 
Square. 

Beauties of Claude Lorraine, Part 1, con- 
taining 12 Plates, to be completed in Two 
Parts, consisting of Twenty-four Landscapes 
by Claude, selected as the. most choice Sub- 
jects in the “* Liber Veritates,” with a Portrait 
of Claude Lorraine, and the Life of this great 
Landscape Painter. W. B. Cooke, 9, Soho 

uare. 





The Analytical Part of Principia Hebraica, 
by Thomas Keyworth. Snares, 8s. 

The first volame of the Daily Expositor of 
the New Testament, by Thomas Keyworth. 

Sacred Masic: The Voice from Heaven, a 
Foneral Hymn, arranged in four parts with an 
instramental accompaniment (ad libitam) and 
adapted for the Church or the Parlour. 1s. 6d. 

Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, adapted 
for Public Worship, and Larninstoss for four 
voices, with notation of time for Maelzel’s 
Metronome and Chords, and figured basses for 
the organ or pianoforte. A new and correct 
edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Second Set of Original Psalm an@ Hymn 
Tunes, arranged in the same manner as the 
preceding publication, and paged so as to cor- 
respond with it, when bound together. 3s. 6d. 

hronology of the Kings of England, in 
Easy Rhyme. By the'Rev. Butcher. With 
an Engraving of each King. 2s. 

A New Edition of Foster’s Essays “On 
Decision of Character,” &c. &c. 10s. 

A New Edition, being the Third, of Sketches 
of 400 Sermons, furnished by their respective 
Authors. 8 Vols. 12mo. £1. 12s. 


In the Press. 


A Concise System of Commercial Arith- 
metic ; with an Introduction, containing the 
New System of Weights and Measures, with 
Rales and Examples for comparing the New 
Measores with the Old. Designed as a Text 
book for the use of Schools, and for preparing 
Youth for commercial situations. By James 
Morrison, Accountant. A 

The Young Lady’s Guide to Figares an 
Accounts; containing the most useful Tnles 
for Calculating either with the pen or mentaliy. 
By J. Morrison, Accountant. 

Will be published in December: Part the 
Fourth, of The New Translation of the Bible, 
from the Original Hebrew Text only. By John 
Bellamy. 

Mr. John Olding Butler has in the Press a 
Work entitled The Geography of the Globe; 
adapted for senior pupils, and for the use of 
private Families. 

Mr. Butler is also printing a Brief Memoir 
of his late Father. 

The History of Scotland; for the Use of 
Schools. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. In 
one volame: 12mo. 

The Annual Miscellanist of Literature, for 
1826; comprising unique Selections from the 
most important Works published within the 
past year, may be expected on the Ist of 
January. 

The Reign of Terror; in two vols, 8vo. is on 
the eve of publication. It contains a collection 
of authentic narratives, by eye-witnesses, of 
the horrors committed by the Revolationary 
Government of France. 

The History of Lymington and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; with its Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productions, &c. &c. By David 
Garrow, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Domestic Preacher; or, Short Discourses 
from the MSS. of some Eminent Ministers. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
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